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Return of the Outlaw 



ONE 


WUV^AAAAAA#m\AAAtf\AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 

STEADMAN AND YOUNG JIM RODE DOWN THE LAST FLANK 

of the Santisimas and came out upon the broad expanse 
of plain watered by the San Carlos river. Here they took 
the broad thoroughfare leading southward to Indian 
Wells—a road of churned-up dust where the trails from 
the various hill ranches converged. Now they traveled 
through the green oasis of farmland lying between the 
purple and brown backbones of the Santisima mountains 
on the east, and the Guadalupes on the west. 

Southward the railroad’s water tower reared its 
bulbous form above the houses of Indian Wells, laid in 
irregular shapes against the desert haze. Toward this 
desert cattle town, now turned half farming center, rode 
nine-year-old Jim on his calico pony, silent with his 
reveries, and John Steadman, soberly conscious that most 
of what was dear to him was today to be placed in a 
balance and judged by other men. 

In silence they followed the dusty North road into 
the cluster of adobe huts and shrilling children known 
as Mex Town. From the doorways deep-bosomed 
women regarded them. Black almond eyes lingered a 
moment on Steadman’s lean, straight form and boldly 
chiseled face, then softened a little as they smiled upon 
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the fair-haired lad riding at his side. Somewhere a guitar 
sprinkled silver on the air, and laughter rippled from a 
cantina. As the pair rode across the tracks, Steadman 
turned his head and glanced toward the empty shipping 
pens; then they came at a walk into the center of the 
town. 

Turning at the corner of Alamos and Main, they rode 
down Main street, past old adobe structures and new, 
past the bright new fa9ade of the bank, beneath newly 
budded locusts and cottonwoods laying needle-point 
lacings of shade over the golden dust and upon the 
loafers’ benches ranged under the trees. 

It was a peaceful, easy town now, but Steadman knew 
this for deception. It was a town changing daily, and 
the changes brought to Steadman only regret. Once it 
had been a trading center, with a few houses and shops 
of white and tan adobe, and roofs of bright te]as gleam¬ 
ing in the sun. Now there was a Methodist Church and 
a school south of the tracks, and a Catholic Mission and 
a grade school run by the Sisters over in Mex Town. 
Once, he well remembered, Indians had squatted in the 
shade of the cottonwoods and beneath the stores’ over¬ 
hangs, where now businessmen and farmers discussed 
land deals and the merchants displayed bright new mold- 
board plows and sacks of garden seeds. 

Farther down, under the trees before the courthouse, 
Steadman saw the group of lounging men. Others stood 
together in earnest conversation. He looked away. The 
verdict was not yet in, and that was all he cared about. 
He was no longer a power in this country, but he dis¬ 
dained to mingle with these hoemen and bean merchants. 

Before Ortiz’s livery stable he and Jim dismounted. 
As the horses dipped their muzzles in the water trough, 
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Ortiz came out of the runway and stood picking his 
white teeth. '"Buenos dias, Don Juan,'' he said, and with 
a low bow to Jim, ""Y Don Jaime—' 

Jim grinned and replied in Spanish, and Steadnian 
said, “Hello, amigo. Que ha habido?" 

"Nada, nada." Ortiz added in the easy, liquid English 
of this bilingual town, “They are betting your boys w ill 
be convicted.” 

Steadman nodded. Jim was fidgeting, first standing on 
one foot, then on the other. Steadman withheld the w'ord 
that would send him running to Ellen Taney, thinking 
of the poised eagerness that was in the lad whenever they 
came to see Jim’s Aunt Ellen. She was not really his aunt, 
but she had been the nearest thing Jim had had to a 
mother ever since Leila had gone on her wild ways 
nearly seven years ago. Yet the boy seemed to sense 
Steadman’s hesitancy wdiere she w^as concerned, taking 
nothing for granted. 

Steadman raised his eyes and smiled into the blue eyes, 
seeing the powdering of freckles over the nose, the light 
hair that w^as like Clay’s, the pointed cliin, the hungry 
eagerness that was so much of Leila— 

“You run along to x\unt Ellen’s,” he said. “I expect 
she’ll give us another meal, don’t you?” 

Jim’s grin w^as a sunburst. He was instantly aw^ay, and 
Steadman watched the slim figure hurry off with an odd 
constriction around his heart. Jim needed a mother. For 
a moment his thoughts were on Ellen Taney; Ellen, 
whose voice had the soothing comfort of soft music, 
whose clear blue eyes could reach far dowm into the 
scarred places in a man’s insides; Ellen, w^ho had given 
Jim the only woman’s love he had ever knowm. 

Behind him, Ortiz chuckled. “That one has the mak- 
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ings of a ladies’ man. Muy buen mozo—y aficionado de 
mujeres.^^ 

“That all you think about?” 

Po7‘ Dios! Can you tell me something better?” 
And the man ambled lazily back to his office. 

Steadman hitched, then lighted a cigar and pulled on 
it slowly while the smoke drifted lazily past his eyes 
and his dark gaze ran down the street. A few loungers 
sat on the veranda of the Arizona House; between the 
post office and the courthouse men moved and eddied, 
paused and spoke in small groups, the men in high-heeled 
boots and sombreros standing apart from those in heavy 
work shoes and bib overalls. Seeing this, Steadman 
thought disdainfully. Like jackals—waiting to quarrel 
over the kill, after somebody else makes it. 

The odor of sun-hot dust and the warming water in 
the trough rose about him, mingling with the smell of 
tobacco and the rank odor of the stable; then it was 
freshened a little by the wind sweeping in off the green¬ 
growing land northward. 

At just past thirty, he was a man made watchful and 
observant, with a composure that others saw as aloofness. 
He was tall, but seemed taller than he was. The dignity 
of power was still about him, for he had never accepted 
the things which happen to a man from whom power 
has fallen. The uncompromising living with bitter and 
scouring memories had given him an oaklike quality. 
Steadman, on the verge of possible defeat, with the 
memory of old defeats strong in him, was a man who 
would not break before the tempest, who must be cut 
to the ground if he were to be felled. These things spoke 
from his eyes, from the set of his shoulders, from the 
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way he held his head—not defiant, but unconsciously 
proud. 

He saw Dave Allenbv and Ed Curry come from the 
Arizona House and stand a moment on the steps, looking 
both ways of the street. The courthouse clock boomed 
hollowly. Allenby looked at his watch, and then, raising 
his head, saw Steadman. He and Curry moved over the 
dust toward him. 

The three greeted each other with a warmth and 
respect that had not wavered since they were young 
men together. They had stood side by side through the 
country’s many changes, and now they were drawn 
together, as of old, to face another change this day. 

“Must be two hundred farmers camped outside town,” 
said Allenby. 

He was a lanky, wiry man with a close-cropped black 
mustache and a friendly smile. “Damnedest thing you 
ever saw—kids and womenfolk and plows and stock and 
all the family plunder piled on wagons.” 

Curry said gloomily, “Well, we’ve gone through it 
before.” 

“But this time it goes a little deeper—down to where 
it hurts.” 

They both looked covertly at Steadman, who said 
nothing. Allenby said ruefully, “Times have sure 
changed! Look at us—not a gun among the three. In 
the old days—” He shrugged and his voice trailed off. 

“Mine’s oiled,” said Curry slowly. “At home.” 

Steadman pushed away from the rail. “You’re out of 

style, Ed. Nowadays it’s done with writs and pleadings 
No blood-just ink.” 

So that’s what’s in those lawyers’ veins!” 
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“The jury,” Allenby murmured slowly, “is nine 
farmers and three merchants.” 

That s what I mean,” said Steadman. “The new style. 
Got to get used to it. Well, I’ll see you there.” He moved 
downstreet, his friends staring unhappily after him. 

In front of the General Mercantile he encountered 
Silas Taney, Ellen’s father. Taney was a quiet, tolerant 
man who had made enough out of freighting to retire 
and watch the struggles of others, which both amused 
and saddened him. He went daily to an office where he 
smoked thick black cigars and played checkers with his 
cronies. He had been a friend of Steadman’s father; now 
he greeted Steadman with unusual gravity. 

They stood watching people move into the court¬ 
house, the farmers first, then the cattlemen, moving in 
their wake. 

You’re going to lose this, John,” said Taney quietly. 

The merchants are behind the hoemen. Every farmer 

waiting outside town is a potential year-round cus¬ 
tomer.” 

“So is Double S.” 

Taney shook his white mane. “It works out to so 
many cows or humans an acre. You can count the 
ranchers and their help on your fingers and toes—almost. 
The land that supports them and their cows will keep 
several hundred farmers and their wives and kids. Cows 
don’t buy anything, but people do.” 

This was an inflexible logic that Steadman knew and 
hated. To him it went far deeper; as deep as a family 
broken and scattered, and a piece of earth that somehow 
still held them, that unified, through the solid things that 
it would put behind young Jim as he grew up and the 
others all lived in and through him. 
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“We’ll see about that,’’ he said gruffly, having nothing 
better to sav". 

Silas grunted, slipped one of his thick cigars into his 
mouth, and said, “Soon enough, too.” He jerked his 
head toward two men who came down the wav from 
the Arizona House, heading for the courthouse. Stead¬ 
man turned to watch them. 

Charles Borden, the district attorney, was in charcfe 
of the case against the Double S cowhands. He walked 
with a purposeful stride, tall and impressive in his gray 
sack suit, his spotless linen, and gleaming boots. His thick 
blond hair was brushed back along his temples, and his 
heavy, regular features were sober, indicating his aware¬ 
ness of the importance of his role today, fde nodded 
distantly to Taney and Steadman. Silas acknowledeed 
the nod, but Steadman remained motionless. 

The man with Borden ran his gaze over them, then 
held Steadman’s eyes briefly, his own filled with ani- 

mosity. 

0 

Bowie Tolcher had once been Bowie Tall Chief. The 
community had given him his first name because of his 
penchant for the knife of that name. The time for using 
such weapons had gone, but the name endured to cloud 
whatever respectability the man had achieved through 
successful land speculation, and to lend a kind of barbaric 
disharmony to the name of Tolcher, which the com¬ 
munity had accepted, though it was merely a contrac¬ 
tion of Tall Chief. 

The blood of his Comanche mother gave Tolcher 
his deep copper color and the broad, flat planes of his 
face, together with the straight, coarse hair and beady 
black eyes. He was squat and powerful, with thick chest 
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and thighs; and of all the people in this country, he hated 
Steadman most. 

It was a hate that went deep into the past, for John 
Steadman had been the cause of the one thing that kept 
Bowie Tolcher from attaining the respectability he 
hungered for. 

A decade before, Bowie and his brother, Owen Tall 
Chief, had been engaged sporadically in cattle rustling. 
John Steadman and his Double S hands had trailed Bowie 
and Owen, captured Bowie in a gun fight and sent him 
to the penitentiary, and driven Owen from the country, 
an outlaw. 


In a growing community where the future is today 
and the past never, Bowie Tolcher, upon his return from 
the penitentiary, had gone into land brokerage and had 
achieved a certain acceptance. Yet the stigma remained, 
and the half-breed knew that it would remain so long as 
John Steadman was alive. Striving to be what he was not 
was now a chronic sickness that Bowie could never cure, 
and he saw Steadman as the hated symbol of his failure 
to be fully accepted by the community. 

The sum of their mutual dislike was in Bowie 

Tolcher’s eyes as he looked across the street. Then, as 

the two men entered the courthouse, Silas Taney said to 

Steadman, “Thick as a couple of thieves. Well, let’s go 
on over.” 

“You go ahead. I’ll be along.” 

He watched Silas cross the street, drawing a last puff 
on his stogie. He knew, deep inside, what the result of 
this would be. He did not know what he would do after¬ 
ward. 

The two Double S hands had followed his orders to 
keep nesters off the land; yet it was public land, and he 
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knew that they could push him off it. Like many old- 
timers, his father had taken the land and lield it by right 
of conquest. The fallacy of that was apparent now, and 
he supposed that some force of history was at work here, 
but still he could reduce it only to personal equations. 
The land was Jim's, when all was said and done. That 
sign over the arched entrance before the big log and 
stone house—Doiihle S Ranch, Stead 77 /a]i Bros., Props. 
—symbolized too many things that could never be put 

into leijal terminology. 

Not even the wild defection of his brother Clay, nor 
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Leila’s abandonment of him and Jim, had changed his 
sense of being the keeper of old and good things reaching 
beyond all ordinary considerations. To this day, the 
ranch and all its business remained a partnership—as 
though Clay had never gone away. As though Leila, 
whom Steadman had loved, were still there as its mistress. 

He thought. There’s nothing else to give Jim. 'W^ien he 
finds out what his uncle and his mother did to him—and 
that I’m not his real father—he’ll need something strong 
standing behind him. If it’s not there, he’ll break. 

Steadman shoved off the wall, pitched his stogie into 
the dust, and went into the courthouse. 

The courtroom was packed. Afternoon heat sealed in 
the mingled odors of sweat and tobacco and alcohol, the 
rankness of smells which cling to men who work with 
stock and till the soil. The deep ledges of the small 
Mexican windows were filled with men, obscuring the 
light and casting an artificial twilight over the tight- 
lipped farmers and their wives, over the swarthy 
Mexicans and townspeople who sat on the rows of crude 
benches. Along the walls stood the cattlemen, dressed in 
bright shirts and cowhide vests, wearing huge roweled 
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spurs on their boots and bearing the stamp of sun and 
wind on their grim faces. 

Steadman advanced to the front of the room through 

an abrupt silence, his heels striking the adobe floor with 

sharp sounds that tore holes in the stillness. Near the 

railing he stopped, and people on the first bench moved 

over and made room for him. He sat down, meeting 

Charles Borden’s even stare. He nodded to Thomas 

Mclver at the defense table, and then the accused 

punchers gave him a sheepish grin. Steadman turned 

his pze steadfastly toward the American flag behind 
the judge’s bench. 

The bailiff rose and a hush fell. The gavel banged and 
the bailiff called, Court s in session. Git up, everybody.” 

As they rose Judge Simeon Hardee entered, smoothing 
his hair over his thinning pate. He sat down, shuffled 

some papers as the commotion of taking seats faded, 
then turned to the bailiff. 

“If the jury’s ready, bring them in.” 

The bailiff marched to a door on the right, opened it, 
and the jury filed in—slouching farmers in shiny sack 
coats and stiff new denim overalls; two or three latinos, 
looking secretive and important; some tradesmen of the 
town. Harvey Simms, the printer on the Excmtiner, 
remained standing as foreman of the jury. The judge 
regarded him a moment and then addressed him. 
Gentlemen of the jury, have you reached a verdict?” 

We have, your Honor,” came Simms’s nasal Vermont 
twang. 

“How do you find?” 

In the bare pause before Simms spoke, people leaned 
a little forward. Then the foreman spoke firmly. “We 
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find the defendants, Andy Justin and Morg Tate, guilty 
of aggravated assault, as charged.” 

A murmur of approval rose through the courtroom, 
and the cattlemen began to stamp their feet to indicate 
their displeasure. Judge Hardee’s banging gavel cut this 
commotion short. For some moments Ilardee glared at 
the spectators, then turned to the defendants. 

“The prisoners will approach the bar.” 

Awkward and abashed, the two cowboys rose and 
slouched forward. 

“Andrew Justin and Alorgan Tate, you have heard the 
verdict of the jury. Do you have anything else to say 
before I pass sentence on you?” 

Andrew Justin ran a hand over his stubbly beard. 
“Reckon not. Judge, except that if anybuddy was aggra¬ 
vated, it was that critter of a granger. Like I said, he 
come after us with a greener.” 

Someone amonsr the cattlemen jjuffawed. Hardee 
scowled, and the farmers rumbled a protest. 

“I sentence you both to sixty days in the county jail,” 
said Hardee curtly. “You arc remanded to the custody 
of the sheriff, who will see that sentence is executed.” 

Sheriff Jay Gonzales moved forward, and the prisoners 
turned to Mclver with a bewildered look. Tate began 
indignantly, “Why, doggone it, we only—” but the 
judge had risen and was leaving the bench. At that 
moment Steadman rose from his seat and stepped quickly 
through the gate in the railing. 

His act of invading this sanctum said that this thing 
was not yet finished. Hardee paused and turned, frown¬ 
ing. Those who had risen halted and waited, and others 
sank back into their seats. 

Before the bench Steadman halted, his face stormy, 
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belying the courtesy in his voice as he said, “Judge, I 
will pay the fines for these men.” 

Hardee s lips drew tight. “No fine has been imposed, 
Mr. Steadman. They have been sentenced to jail.” 

There was a small silence. Then Steadman asked softly. 

Why these two boys, out of all the men whoVe swung 
fists in this county, Judge?” 

“You heard the verdict!” Hardee snapped. 

Mclver came forward, protesting. “Your Honor, in 

twenty years of practice, I have never seen a sentence 

like this for mere assault. If this is not discriminatory 

justice—a verdict reaching past the men to punish their 

employer—let the Court assess a fine in lieu of penal 
servitude!” 


Hardee flushed angrily, but at that moment Charles 
Borden entered the debate. “The Court is following the 
statutes,” he said. “It has discretion to assess fines or 
penal servitude, or both, Mr. Mclver.” His gray eyes 

flickered over Steadman. “In view of the facts, the Court 
has been lenient.” 

The Court and the prosecutor, too, are trying to 
make an example of Double S. Every man in reach of 
my voice knows that that is true!” 

Mr. Mclver!” Hardee drew up, his face stiff with 
resentment. “I can cite you for contempt for talk like 
that. Let me hear more of it, and I will do so, sir!” He 
glared, then regained a measure of his composure. “It 
is high time that this country learns that no man can be 
assaulted with impunity by someone who wishes to 
deprive him of his legal rights.” 

Steadman had listened to this exchange with slowly 
gathering anger. He now said harshly to the judge, “Fm 
not quarreling with the verdict, though it’s stiff. But 
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you’ve set out to make an example of me and my men. 
Fm entitled to reasonable treatment, and I want it.” 

The crowd was becoming unruly again. Hardee 
cracked the gavel on the desk and the murmur died. 
Charles Borden, his handsome face flushed, turned to 
Steadman, and his voice carried through the room. ‘'You 
want these men free to do whatever violence you wish 
against any poor man who claims government land for 
his wife and children. Consider those families waiting 
outside town, Mr. Steadman. Would you have your 
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ruffians whip them off all public land? Mdiere is your 
human sympathy, man?” 

Every farmer and tradesman was eying Steadman with 
an indignant challenge, as though he had already done 
the things that Borden implied. He waited some seconds 
before he said, clearly and distinctly, “Alaybe we sec 
It differently because Fm not running for office, and you 
are—five hundred farmers bring in more votes than thirty 
cattlemen.” 

He paused, then went on, “iMost of us fought for this 
land all the way. You pilgrims who come in and take 
a good room at the hotel wouldn’t understand that. I 
have little sympathy for your kind, but I do have some 
for the people that want the land to work for a living. 
Some of them can make it all right, and there may be a 
way to get them settled. But a lot of them are scavengers 
and failures—people who failed where they were before, 
and who’ll fail here, too. The way to settle this country 
IS not by pushing in whole regiments at once, and I don’t 
mind telling them so because Fm not runnincr for public 
office—which you happen to be doing.” 

He threw his words at Borden harshly, implacably. 
Now he spun to face Judge Hardee and took a roll of 
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bills from his pocket, “If that fool granger hadn’t gone 
for his gun, these boys wouldn’t have touched him. 
You’ve given them a sentence clear out of line with 
what happened. Since you want it that way, I’ll tell you 
all now that I intend to review personally any special 
laws you make just to whip me down!” 

He moved quickly to the clerk’s table, threw down 
some bills, and turned to Tate and Justin. 

“Get out of here. You’re free.” 

There w^as a moment of utter silence. Then the 
punchers started out through the railing. Jay Gonzales 
called a warning and moved after them, but Steadman 
put his hand on Gonzales’ wrist, saying quietly, “I’m 
taking them out. Jay. If you or anyone else lays a hand 
on them or me, you’ll be a long time getting a writ to 
cover what will happen.” 

The sheriff’s good-natured Latin face sobered. He saw 
the farmers watching, and the cattlemen, and knew that 
a range war could start right here. He chose the easy 
way. “I parole them to you for sixty days,” he said 
shortly, and made for the nearest exit, 

Steadman went down the aisle after his men, through 
a hostility that could almost be touched. A big man in 
overalls stepped into the aisle, muttering angrily, and 
Steadman, without halting, pushed him back, saying 
quietly, “Don’t crowd us, friend.” 

Not until he and his men were outside did the crowd 
come after them. Steadman’s action had been arrogant 
and bold, and it had worked because of the power in a 
man who is unafraid before numbers of lesser men. He 
had cowed them, and they knew it, and hated him the 
more because they knew it. 

Steadman heard their angry commotion as he and the 
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two hands went toward the horses at tlie hitcli rack. 
Behind them people poured from the courtroom, the 
cattlemen jubilant, the farmers and townsmen ant^riil^. 
resentful. Allenby came up, saying tersely, atch^mt. 
They’re talkin’ trouble.” 

A group of farmers broke and mo\’ed over tlie walk 
ringing Steadman and his hands in. Steadman pushed 
against them, shoved them aside. He said to his men, “Get 
on those horses and ride. Don’t come back. Some of 
mese brave pioneers might want to string you up if you 


A farmer, resentful of the irony, blurted, “They was 
on^ paroled to you. W’hat right you got to free ’em.?” 

1 he punchers bent under the rack, jerked at the 
hitching straps. They pulled up to the saddles, wheeled 
the horses into the street, and kicked them in the ribs 
hick dust rose behind them as they rolled out of toym 
Damn it, what right-” the farmer began angrily 
Steadman wheeled. “W’e’ll talk about that some Thurs- 
aay-maybe twenty years from now.” 

Mister,” another retorted threateningly, “we’ll make 
you sorry for this day if it’s the last thing we do.” 

He looke [ Steadman, quietly enigmatic, 

away into the man s face briefly, turned, and walked 

He was outraged because they had tried to make an 
example of Double S. The verdict of the jury had served 
notice on all the farm families waiting outside town that 
le range was open for their taking. While he could not 
ange that, he would take no more than the law called 
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Hearing his name called, he halted. Jay Gonzales 



came up, his face dark with disapproval “John,” he said, 

“don’t trade on my friendship too much. Things were 

a little tight in there, or I wouldn’t have stood for you 

reversing the jury like that. I w'ant you to know that, 
amigoP 

Steadman liked this swarthy, easygoing man who 
wanted only to be a peace officer in a peaceful town. He 
recognized Gonzales’ plight, and he said reasonably, 
“That’s fair enough, Jay. I didn’t want to have it like 
that either.” 

He strode through gathering shadows beneath the 
locusts, thinking how powerful a drug anger could be 
in a man. Everybody was mad, would become more 
angry. There seemed a justice on both sides, he had to 
admit. Yet that could never change the way things stood 

for him. It was a question of which would bend and 
break first. 
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Then he heard a young voice. “Dad! Hey—wait for 


Steadman turned to see Jim galloping across the street, 
brandishing a new knife. The boy held it up for Stead¬ 
man to see. 


“Very nice. But don’t ever run with the blade open.” 

Jim bobbed his head, closed the blade, and stuck it in 
his pocket. “Aunt Ellen bought it for me. And she’s 
making cookies.” 

“Then supper ought to be a success.” 

They started on, laughing together, but at that 
moment Steadman saw a group composed of Mclver, 
Allenby, Curry, Charles Borden, and Bowie Tolcher 
approaching. They were arguing heatedly, but as they 
approached Steadman they fell silent. 
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Borden’s good-looking face was stiff with disapproval. 
He seemed on the point of saying something, but he 
muttered a word and crossed the street. 

“John,” said Mclver, “I want to talk to you when you 
have time—” 

“Better make it a good long one,” Tolcher said nastily. 
“Steadman never has known what’s good for this town.” 

“Stay out of this, Bowie,” Alclver snapped. 

“I don’t think so! It’s about time someone told him a 
few things without humoring him.” 

Steadman saw the malice in the man’s flat, heavy face. 
“Bowie,” he said quietly, “I’ll take criticism from anyone 
but your kind. No pot has the right to call a kettle 
black.” 

His meaning was plain. The old dislike, the old trouble, 
had pushed suddenly to the surface, and all recognized 
it. Allenby said quickly, “Bowie, forget it. Move along 
—I want to talk to Steadman.” 

“I’ll move when I please!” Tolcher swung around, 
facing Steadman. “You used to make big tracks, Stead¬ 
man, but not any more. Nothing that can’t be cut down 
to size.” 

“No argument,” said Steadman. “But if you’re looking 
for trouble, meet me sometime when the boy isn’t along. 
For now, just go on back to your tepee.” 

Bowie’s face turned a dirty coffee color. It was here 
again—the abasement, the public shaming that this man 
always brought him, making it impossible for him to be 
anything but what he had once been. 

“You’ve got gall!” he snarled. “Where would you go 
back to—or that kid there? Damn you, what’s so different 
between you and me? Skin or blood? We got plenty in 
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common, Steadman. And you can begin with a pair of 
outlaw brothers, only you—” 

Steadman took a quick step and threw his fist into the 

side of the man’s head. Bowie grunted, reeled back, rais- 

ing his arms, and Steadman’s next blow caught him on 

the chin. He let out a hard whistle of air and collapsed 
on his hams. 

Standing over him, Steadman said thinly, “Bowie, 
you’ve got it all wrong. It isn’t in the skin or the blood, 
but deeper than that. Right now, you’re the darling of 
the decent people of this town because your interests 
are the same as theirs. But you’re trash, and always have 

been, always will be. The next time you lay your tongue 
to my family. I’ll kill you.” 

He turned, walked past the others, and took Jim’s 
hand. Bowie’s raging voice came after him. “You’ll come 
off that high horse, Steadman! Things have changed. 
Before this is over, you’ll get your taste of dust, and I’ll 
be there to ram it down your stuck-up craw!” 

Steadman stopped. Bowie picked himself up and 
dusted at his coat. “You hear me?” he howled. 

“Certainly,” said Steadman matter-of-factly. “And I’m 

glad to hear it. I ve been looking for a chance to put you 
back where you belong.” 

Bowie’s soft, anguished curses followed him up the 
street. 

The altercation between Steadman and Tolcher had 
halted Borden on the other side of the street, where he 
watched it to a climax. As the group broke up and Stead¬ 
man went on upstreet with the boy, Borden followed 
him with thoughtful eyes, recalling that Steadman had 
made him appear a self-seeking politician rather than a 
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crusader for justice, which he wished to be the role 
assigned him by the voters. 

Then, as Tolchcr came across the street, Borden 
glanced quickly around and called in a low' voice, “Come 
here, Bowie. 1 w'ant to speak to you.’’ 


TWO 


AS STEADMAN STRODE THROUGH THE TOW^N, HIS BIG HAND 

clasped around Jim’s small one, he was aware that scores 
of hostile eyes watched his passage. The people of Indian 
Wells were like people everywhere. They had been his 
friends when he was unassailable, and now their changing 
was part of a greater change, and he neither wondered 
at it nor resented it. 

“Dad,” Jim was saying in a troubled tone, “what did 
that man mean by outlaw brothers?” 

“Nothing. Now, let’s hurry or w'e’ll make Aunt Ellen 
wait supper for us.” 

Leaving the business section of town, they came to a 
section of shaded lawns and comfortable houses and 
presently neared the Taneys’ white adobe house set 
beyond a picket fence under friendly cottonwoods. 

Jim rushed in the door without knocking and went 
whooping toward the kitchen. Steadman removed his 
hat and followed down the hallway, feeling again the 
peaceful goodness that always invaded him when he 
came to this house. 
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Ellen came into the doorway. “Hello, John,” she said. 
“Come and have a cookie before supper.” 

Her eyes were the deep blue of the morning sky, with 
its depth and serenity, and she had a way of looking at 
a man that left him wondering what her thoughts were. 
Steadman had first known her as a skinny-legged little 
girl in pigtails, all eyes and arms and legs. Perhaps that 
was why he now marveled at the whole woman, a tall, 
strong, deep-bosomed woman of twenty-three, who at 
this moment stood before him with a dusting of flour on 

her cheek and a wisp of brown hair curling over her 
forehead. 


“I declare,” she said vexedly, “you are the most un- 
talkative man I know! Why don’t you say hello?” 

He grinned. “Won’t just looking do?” 

Mollified, she smiled her warm smile. “It will if you 
get this young Indian out on the back porch and wash 
his hands for supper, and do the same for yourself. He’s 
got me frantic trying to keep him out of the cookies.” 

“You shouldn’t have baked them,” he gibed. “Grow¬ 
ing boys need meat and potatoes.” 

Growing boys,” said Ellen firmly as he herded Jim 
outside, “need cookies and candy and just enough of 
everything else that’s not good for them. Now, go get 
washed up, you two.” 

Steadman drew water and saw Jim washed, then 
scrubbed some of the dust off himself. He was combing 
his thick black hair before a mirror on the porch post 
when he heard Silas come in and speak with Ellen. Jim 
went inside and the buzz of his voice mingled with 
Ellen’s merry banter, and Silas came to the door and 
regarded Steadman, 

“Well?” Silas murmured. 




“I guess you called it.” 

“You can’t expect many favors from the law from 
now on.” 

“I’ve long given up expecting that.” 

“H’m.” Then with notable satisfaction, “At least it 
was a pleasure to see Bowie put on his brown bottom. 
Still, your stock went down considerably today.” 

“When was it up?” Steadman asked dryly. 

Ellen came to the door. “Will e^rown men never learn 
that little boys have long appetites and short patience? 
My biscuits are getting cold.” 

During the meal they talked of the weather, the condi¬ 
tion of the range, the farmers’ invasion, and the coming 
elections, in which Charles Borden was a candidate for 
the Territorial legislature. 

“He’s a comer,” Silas observed. “Got brains and 
ambition to burn. Like today. Actually, he doesn’t give 
a hang about the farmers, any more than the merchants 
do—it’s just that they bring more business.” 

That’s not fair,” said Ellen defensively. “Charles 
Borden is a good man, and you shouldn’t condemn him 
for trying to help the farmers.” 

Steadman gave her a quick glance. She went on, 

Somebody has to go in for law and politics in this 
country, and Charles would make us a good man in the 
legislature.” 

I can t abide a man who doesn’t live in a house,” said 
Silas, pushing back his plate. “Too much like a drummer. 
He s been in the hotel four years now, as though this 
were just a stopover between trains. I like my people 

settled.” ^ ^ 

A. man can’t cook and wash and dust,” said Ellen. “I 
imagine he’ll get a house—when he marries.” 
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“H’m. Maybe so.” Silas turned to the boy. “Come on, 
Jim—I’ll let you beat me in two games of mumblety-peg 
before I go back downtown.” 

They went out to try the new knife, and Ellen and 
Steadman were alone. 

“Mind if I smoke?” he asked. 

She laughed, the corners of her blue eyes crinkling. 
“Why not? Dad makes believe I chase him out with his 
stovepipe cigars, like mother used to—she said they 
smelled up the curtains. Actually, it’s his way of remem¬ 
bering her. If I let him smoke in the house, he’d be the 
unhappiest man in town.” 

Steadman chuckled and lit his stogie. As he puffed 
at it, Ellen observed, “Dad told me what happened, and 
I’m sorry. Everybody knew that it would go that way.” 
A pause. “Though they didn’t know what would happen 
afterward.” 

“I didn’t either.” 

She sat toying with her fork, looking down at the 
table. Twilight was deepening, shadows creeping from 
under the cottonwoods into the room. 

“And so you’re in trouble,” she said softly at last. 

He made a gesture. “Come on, let’s wash up the 
dishes.” 

Ellen now gave him a speculative look. “There’s a box 
social at the schoolhouse tonight. Would you want to 
take a girl there, Mr. Steadman?” 

He grinned at her elaborate artfulness. “Dressed like 
this?” 

“Oh, pshaw! If I don’t notice, who else will?” 

“You make it pretty hard to refuse.” He grinned. 

“Good. And as a reward, you may help me do the 
dishes.” 
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Steadman helped Ellen clear the table and carry the 
dishes to the sink by the hand pump, and afterward 
stacked them on the table. W'hen they had hnished Ellen 

_ w 

said, “Thanks. Now you can go our and play with the 
new knife, too.” 

“Let’s sit on the porch instead. I laven’t had a visit in 
months.” 


Ellen led the way out and sat down a little apart from 
him on the steps, hands clasped about her knees, her face 
in soft repose in the last light reflected from the orange- 
gold streak in the sky over the Santisimas. 

Steadman fetched a contented sigh. “This is always 
nice,” he said quietly. “And I miss it.” 
ou could do it oftener.” 

He caught the faint reproach and saw that she was 

frowning slightly. He could have told her that he did 

not come oftener simply because coming made things 

worse. Out in his high vegas he found a strange peace, 

rooted in the past, and when he was away, it called him 
back uneasily. 

111 have to try it,” he said without conviction. “I’ve 
got to go down to Fort Worth for a few days, and I 
don t like to leave Jim with Concha—she stuffs him with 

sweets and lets him run as wild as any Apache. Could 
you keep him for me?” 

Ellen nodded. “But I warn you, I intend to try out 
several new recipes on him.” 

They both laughed. He had known what the answer 
would be, for this had been Jim’s second home ever since 

eila had gone, and though it only emphasized Stead¬ 
man’s own inadequacy, he knew how Jim hungered for 
the love and affection that Ellen gave the boy. 

He said slowly, “I’ll never be able to repay you for 



what you’ve done for him since he lost his mother, 
Ellen.” 

“You keep saying that!” A mild impatience was in 
her voice. She turned to study his face against the 
shadows. “You know I don’t want payment.” 

“Yet there are some things no man can do for him,” 
he said, faintly bitter. “You do them—and I’ll never 
forget.” 

So few people knew this gentle, tender side of him, 
Ellen was thinking. The hard, the violent facets of his 
nature others saw; but this, the sadness that was always 
in him, belonged to her in a way, for he let only her 
see it. It made her oddly happy, and she was jealous of it. 

He was a big-boned man, lean and straight and strong; 
his features were rugged and boldly etched. People were 
either his fast friends or his implacable enemies, and with 
all his wild roughness, he was steadfastly attached to all 
that he loved. His life was mostly that: the guarding of 
things he would never forget; and foremost of these, 
Ellen knew, was Leila, who had been his wife. 

Her heart grew leaden as she thought that, for it 
reminded her that his love for Leila had been as hopeless 
and lost as her own for Steadman had been all this while. 

She had loved John Steadman from the long-ago day 
that he had lifted her up on his shaggy pony and galloped 
her around the wagon train that her father had brought 
in from Santa Fe to the Steadman ranch out in the vegas. 
Not his brother Clay, he of the gay reckless smile and 
the bold, daring ways that had won the heart of every 
woman in the country, but him—th^ slow, dark, deep 
one. Not even when the bright will-o’-the-wisp that had 
been Leila Canfield captivated him had Ellen’s devotion 
wavered. And even after Clay had gone his wild, oudaw 
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way, and Steadman had married Leila, and young Jim 
had been born, her feelings had only broadened and 
deepened, like a stream will cut through rock until its 
course is straight and unalterable. 

Ellen had sat through Leila’s agony of giving birth 
to young Jim—with Leila’s nails biting into her arms. 
But the scar that remained was that of hearing Leila in 
her delirium call not for John Steadman, but for his 
brother, Clay. There had been no surprise for her when 
later Leila had left her husband and her small son and 
had gone to join her lover. But all that was motherly and 
compassionate in Ellen had flowed out to the bov" who 
had lost everything without knowing it. Compassion— 
and her love for John Steadman. 

Because she loved him, she saw the things that others 
did not—the loneliness of his way, the hurt and the anger 
that had finally been reconciled into willingness to for¬ 
give it all only to have them back. For it was his nature 
to love them all—the brother who always heard wild, 
distant voices laughing, the wife who had answered the 

same call, and the boy whose mother had married Stead¬ 
man to give her child a name. 

She thought these things, watching him in the deepen¬ 
ing shadows. Her heart swelled with her own need, her 
deep desire to be all to him. Then she felt the barrier of 
his inner life shutting her out, making her what she 
always had been, the kind friend on the fringe of his 

deepest thoughts, dependable, always there when he 
needed her—and nothing more. 

She was a fool to moon over it. Leila was his reality, 
and always would be. And she, Ellen, knowing this 
again, felt older than her years, barren, sterile. 

A wind stirred under the cottonwoods, rustling their 
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leaves with a faint rasping sound. Steadman flicked the 
ash from his stogie and said matter-of-factly, “I’ll stop 
by in the morning before I catch the train.” 

“But you’re surely not going back to the ranch to¬ 
night!” 

“Have to pack a bag.” 

Silas and Jim came around the side of the house, chat¬ 
ting about unimportant things. Taney took his leave, 
saying, “I want to hear what the town’s saying. Heaven 
help me, I’m getting as bad as a back-fence washer¬ 
woman.” 


Jim said, “Dad, can I go over and play with Timmy 
Altman?” and was halfway across the street before 
Steadman’s assent reached him. 

He called after the lad, “Be back in fifteen minutes. 


It’s almost dark, and I’m going to leave.” 

Ellen rose. “I’ll get dressed. If you’ve got to go back 
to the ranch, we’ll have to leave early. When Jim comes, 
send him in and I’ll put him to bed.” 

Steadman sat alone, the end of his stogie glowing in 
the darkness. Jim returned, gave him a weary, affec¬ 
tionate peck on the cheek, and Steadman sent him inside. 


He heard Jim’s and Ellen’s voices for a while, a pleasant, 
comforting sound that carried some strange sense of 
completion. 

Then Ellen came to the door, pausing for a moment 
in the light from the hallway. Steadman rose and stood 


staring at the picture she made in her long dress of shiny 
blue stuff, with touches of black ribbon on the puffed 
sleeves and around the throat. 


“Now,” he said regretfully, “I feel twice as tacky. I 
haven’t gone anywhere with a woman as beautiful 
for”—he paused—“for years, Ellen.” 
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All the joy left her, the joy that had come quickly from 
knowing that she had moved him. She stood vcr\" still. 
He had really seen Leila, she thought, had remembered 
Leila as he had glanced up to see her standing there. For 
two or three seconds, she hated him furiously. 

He misunderstood her silence. “Ready?” he asked. 

She came then, driving away the heavy feeling in her 

1 j . c* ♦ » o 

heart. They were halfway down the walk before she 

said with quiet resignation, ‘Tes, Tiu ready—try ready 
as ril ever beT 


THREE 



STANDING ALONE NEAR THE WALL, STEADMAN WATCHED 

the dancers. As he had anticipated, his welcome had been 
a cool one, stirring up his own antagonism. And now as 
he saw Ellen dancing in the arms of Charles Borden, the 
feeling of antagonism grew stronger. 

As his eyes followed them, he tried to separate his 

tangled feelings. The way Ellen had defended the district 

attorney at supper had rankled. Borden was trying to 

make political capital of this whole matter, and it angered 

him to think that Ellen could not see through the man’s 
motives. 

His thoughts were interrupted as Dave Allenby drifted 
up, followed by Curry a moment later. For some mo¬ 
ments they talked cows, spoke of Steadman’s trip to 
^j^rt Worth and the Herefords he proposed to buy 
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‘‘It’s coming down to producing blocky stuff that will 
give you just as much beef on less range,” Steadman 
said. “That may be the answer to this trouble. I’d advise 
you to follow suit.” 

Allenby shook his head. “We’re not in trouble like 
you are, yet. But we stand with you, on anything short 
of an out-and-out range war. Don’t we, Ed?” 

Curry nodded. 

“Very comforting, Dave,” said Steadman. 

“Funny thing,” Curry observed. “Half the people 
here are farmers. I can remember when that would have 
caused a hurrahing that the place would have remem¬ 
bered.” 

“We’re shedding the long hair and getting saddle- 
broke,” said Allenby. “The place is tamed.” 

Steadman gave him a quizzical look. “You’re a pretty 
recent convert to turn missionary, Dave,” he said dryly, 
and drifted away. He spoke only to those who spoke to 
him and went to get a drink at the punch bowl. 

Near by Judge Hardee was talking with Mowbry of 
the bank and the Reverend Mr. Mills of the church. 
They broke off as he approached, and Steadman turned 
his back on them until he heard the judge call, “Mr. 
Steadman—” 

He put down his glass and sauntered toward them, 
noting their frosty demeanor. 

“You wanted to speak to me. Judge?” 

Hardee nodded, his eyes distant. “We’ve been speak¬ 
ing of what happened this afternoon. We agree that we 
should tell you how we feel about it.” 

“That’s kind of you.” 

Hardee stiffened. The minister said quickly, “Surely 
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you have some sense of fair play, Mr. Steadman. Some 
conception of the right and wrong involved—” 

“I thought I made that clear this afternoon.” 

“Indeed you did!” Hardee exploded. “And if I hadn’t 
been a friend of your father’s, you’d be in jail right now. 
There is law here, and we do not propose to sec it 
flouted.” 

“I agree,” said Steadman, meeting I lardee’s angr\^ 
gaze. “You know my stand, Judge.” 

“Then if you're going to be bullheaded, I'll warn you. 
This place must be settled without violence. If you 

prevent it from happening peacefully, we’ll call in higher 
authorities! ” 

Steadman regarded them without animosity. They 
were filled with righteous indignation, which he under¬ 
stood. Yet they were afraid, too. They wanted peace and 
order, but what they really meant was that he must give 
up what had always been his for more bank accounts, 
more business for the merchants, more cash customers. 
“I suppose you mean the Army?” he asked mildly. 

“If it becomes necessary,” said Hardee firmly. 
Steadman seemed to think that over. Finally he said. 
All right. I’d rather take my chances with the military 

than with a court dictated to by farmers and store¬ 
keepers.” 

He nodded and left them, feeling their anger like a 
physical force at his back. From now on, he could expect 
no peace. They would seek to goad him into trouble 
because they would mistrust inaction from him. Maybe 
they would even welcome his roaring into town at the 

head of a force of armed riders; then they would have 
the chance to end it, once and for all. 

The music ended and Charles Borden made a small 
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bow to Ellen, then stood regarding her with frank ad¬ 
miration. 

“Ellen,” he said fervently, “you are the despair and 
envy of every woman here, a dream of perfect loveli¬ 
ness.” 

She dropped a small curtsy, mocking lightly. “Thank 
you, kind sir.” And added, with a meaning of her own, 
“Though I have excellent reason to disbelieve you.” 

As they walked off the floor, Borden said, “If you 
came with your father, I would like the pleasure of see¬ 
ing you home.” 

“Thank you. But I came with John Steadman.” 

His face showed his displeasure. “Ellen,” he said 
earnestly, “is there any use of my hoping, of trying to 
convince you that you should marry me?” 

Ellen was not displeased by the attentions of this 
handsome, urbane man who seemed so sincere. “Aren’t 
you rather easily discouraged?” she smiled teasingly. 
“You’ve only called on me half a dozen times.” 

“And you know why,” he muttered darkly. “Stead¬ 
man.” 

“What has he got to do with it?” 

He spread his hands hopelessly. “It is what you have 
to do with it. I do not mean that he courts you. After 
all, he still has a wife somewhere. But just his being there 
makes it—well, useless to keep on trying.” 

Ellen could have said a number of things, but none of 
them seemed apt. “Well,” she said good-naturedly, 
“please keep on trying, Charles. Life would be very dull 
if you gave up.” And she pressed him toward the side¬ 
lines. 

Steadman was there. He nodded distantly to Borden, 
who bowed to Ellen and left. 
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“Enjoying it?” Steadman asked. 

“Oh, hilariously!” 

He glanced at her quickly, but she was staring across 
the crowd. “It wasn’t a good idea, my coming,” he said. 
“I’ll have to leave. Do you want to stay a while longer?” 

‘No,” she said, annoyed. “You’re stuck witli me, and 
I’m tired of it, anyhow. Come on.” 

He followed her sheepishly toward the door. As he 
picked his hat off the table and turned toward Ellen, 
iMowbry came across the floor, calling to him. 

The banker said, John—” and then stood staring 
unhappily at the floor, as though gathering his thouyhts. 
“Yes, Hugh, what is it?” 

iMowbry looked up then. “I’m sorry to tell you this,” 
he said slowly, “but that loan you asked for to buy 

Herefords—the board—that is, I—” 

“You’ve already put the money at my disposal. AMiat 
about it?” 

Mowbry reddened. “Damn it,” he said softly, shamed, 

“I’ve been forced to rescind it. I-it just can’t be helped.” 

For a moment Steadman was angry. Then he said 

^lietly. Never mind, Hugh. I’ll move my account to 

yicson next week.” And as Mowbry looked up, alarmed, 

he added, “When you meet the board again, tell them 

It will take more than that to put Double S out of busi¬ 
ness.” 


He turned, touched Ellen’s arm, and they went out 
mto the night. It was not only Double S, he was think¬ 
ing, that they disliked-they disliked John Steadman 
personally. 

They spoke little as they walked through the quiet 
town. Ellen sensed his mood and felt depressed because 
ot her inability to reach him. 
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On the top step she halted and faced him. She had the 
sudden, stubborn thought, Darn him, I won’t say a word 
until he does, first! 

The noises of the town came to them muffled by night 
and distance. From over in Mex Town came the tinkling 
rhythm of music, the sound of a woman’s voice aban¬ 
doned in song. Birds fluttered in the cottonwoods, then 
were still. 

He stood looking up at her, saying ruefully, “Ellen, 
I m sorry that you didn’t have much fun. But thanks for 
asking me—I’d better shove on.” 

“Yes,” she said quietly, “I guess you better had.” At 
least he had spoken first, she thought ironically. 

Then they were both listening, turning toward the 
sound of boots rapping urgently over the caleche. In a 

moment they recognized Silas Taney, unwontedly 
hurried. 

“I’m glad I found you, John.” Silas was puffing a little 
as he halted. “There’s something—” He stopped and 
glanced at Ellen. “Maybe I’d better talk to you alone—” 

“Nonsense. Ellen isn’t a child.” 

“I didn’t mean it that way. I met Carl Washburn 
downtown—he’s just back after spending two weeks in 
El Paso. John—he told me that Clay and Leila were 
there!” 

He paused, and Ellen saw Steadman stiffen. Then her 
father went on, “Leila’s sick—bad, from what Carl said. 
And Clay pulled out just before Carl got there. Rangers 
after him—here’s a dodger on him that Carl picked up.” 
He proffered the paper in the shadows. 

The silence was complete then, a silence in which 
Steadman turned his face to the darkness and Ellen could 
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feel him changing, pulling away. At last he said sparely, 
“Thanks, Silas. Tear the thing up.” 

Silas did that, stuffing the pieces into his pocket. He 
said embarrassedly, “I—well, I thought you’d want to 
know,” And when neither spoke, he went up the steps 
and into the house. 

The end of a perfect evening, Ellen was thinking 
bitterly. The gray ghost of the past had come to stir up 
his memories and to touch her heart with its ice. 

“What do you intend to do about it?” she asked. 

Slowly he turned. “Go and find her,” he said. “If she’s 
sick, she needs someone.” 


Ellen had never had much of him, just his rare visits, 
his bringing the boy to her, a few moments sitting 
together speaking of small things, before he went on his 
way. Yet she had hoarded those moments like a miser, in 
them she had had a certain place in his life. Now, if he 
brought Leila back, her mite would be taken from her. 


He spoke of it without regret, indeed, with a kind of joy. 

You’d take her back!” she said accusingly. “Yes- 

Clay, too. You’d forgive them and give them a chance 
to betray you again!” 

Maybe I would,” he said defensively. 

“And have it all over again! You still love them both 
—and they don’t care. Not about you, or Jim, or—” 
“Stop It!” The sharp, tortured exclamation stilled her. 
She could feel his anger. And then it seemed to run out 
of him, and his voice was slow and tired. “How can you 
change what’s in your heart?” 

It was a long moment before she felt shamed enough 
to let her pity of him speak. But he was his own man, 
and they were his people. She had to remember that’ 
always. Yes, that’s so,” she said in a strained voice. “I 
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was thinking of Jim, I guess. He believes that Leila’s 
been dead all these years. What would you tell him?” 

The truth, I suppose, he said dully. *‘Let him know 
that I lied, and hope someday he’d understand. Isn’t that 
better, if I can bring his mother back to him?” 

Yes. And she added mentally, And back to you, 
too? 

It had all been said. Nothing had changed, nothing 
ever would change. “It’s all I can do,” Steadman was 
saying. “Good night, Ellen. Take care of Jim for me.” 

“Haven’t I always?” 

He started down the walk; he stopped and stood look¬ 
ing back at her, weighing her tone, her words. She was 
a small, silent figure in the darkness that pulled at him. 

Then he said a strange thing. “W^hatever I ask, you 
do. You never question, but just do it.” 

She wanted to cry out angrily at him, because she 
hated him then; hated his power to hold her to serving 
him. Because of him, she waited and watched, knowing 
always that nothing more lay ahead of her. 

He was saying, “I don’t deserve your friendship, 
Ellen.” 

“Friendship?” Her voice was very low. “Who said it 
was friendship?” 

He seemed to think that over; then, abruptly, his tall 

figure moved off into the darkness. She listened to his 
receding footsteps. 

All at once, Ellen was shivering. Tears started down 
her cheeks, but she bit them back. She had asked for this. 
Unseeing, she started for the door. A shadow moved 
there and her father put his arm around her shoulder. 
She clung to him with a deep, vacant loneliness. 

After a while he said, “Don’t waste a tear. There’s 
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only misery for people who care for the Steadmans of 
this world.” 

“I hate him!” she breathed fiercely. 

He fetched a soft sigh. Then he said gently, “John 
Steadman’s end is a foregone conclusion, and I hate to 
see you suffer through it with him. His kind sucks you 
dry—there are no halfway measures with them, Ellen.” 

He patted her shoulder and stepped away. “Good 
night, Ellen.” He went in. 

She stood there a long time, getting used to the idea 
that she must no longer hope. He would bring Leila back. 
He had never wanted anything else. After a while, she 
felt better. She hadn’t lost anything, because she’d never 
had anything. Just a lot of foolish fantasies. 

Shortly after Steadman and Ellen left the social, 

Charles Borden took his departure, walking slowly 

toward the center of town and coming at last to the 

stairs leading to his office above the post office. Although 

now a county official, he had kept this office from his 

private law practice, both as a refuge from his duties 
and as a kind of sanctum. 

He mounted the stairs and let himself in. After lower- 

lighted the lamp and sat down at his 
desk. With a fresh cigar burning, he took from a drawer 
a surveyor’s plat of the country and sat back, studying it. 

Borden raised his head quickly as the sound of a soft 
tread on the stairs reached him. When the muffled knock 
came, he rose and opened the door. 

“Hello, Bowie,” he said. “Come in.” 

Bowie Tolcher nodded, took the chair Borden indi¬ 
cated, and waited. Resuming his seat, Borden leaned back 
m his chair and regarded Tolcher thoughtfully. 
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“You’re right on time.” 

“I saw you come down the street.” Bowie added, “It’s 
a funny time to come to a man’s office. Or did you figure 
you wouldn’t want to be seen with me, either.?” 

Borden was aware of the man’s touchiness. “No, I’m 
not like Steadman,” he said. 

“Ah.” 


“Still, after today, people might talk. In a sense, we 
both took a beating from him.” 

Bowie’s eyes dropped to the plat. “They might talk, 
at that,” he agreed. 

“And of course, I would never give people a chance to 
accuse me of prejudice in this matter.” 

Bowie nodded. “All those new voters, for instance.” 

“That’s one way of looking at them. The other way 
is that they’re so many customers for land.” He paused. 
“As a broker, that would appeal to you.” 

“That’s so.” 

Borden remained silent, staring at the desk top. Then 
he raised his eyes. “It occurred to me,” he said deliber¬ 
ately, “that a broker who knew in advance how land 
denouncements were going might do himself some good. 
And particularly in your case, because of the way you 
feel about Steadman.” 

“How do I feel about him?” 


“Bad,” said Borden easily. “He sent you to the pen 
and he’s never let people forget that—or your origin 
either. Moreover, he chased your brother, the Comanche 
Kid, out on the outlaw trail. I don’t imagine you’re very 
happy about him.” 

He watched the angry glitter in Tolcher’s eyes. After 
a moment Bowie said, “Don’t tell me you love him!” 

Borden shrugged. “Do we understand one another?” 




Bowie waited a moment, studying Borden, before he 
said bluntly, “I know what you’re driving at. What do 
you get out of it?” 

Borden made a gesture. “You think I’m rigging a 
crooked game. Well, all right, think so. I don’t want any 
money out of it. I’m in politics, and if you feel like help¬ 
ing in my campaign, I won’t object. There’s a change at 
work in this country, and I’m willing to help people get 
settled, because they’ve a right to that land, and Stead¬ 
man and the others haven’t. That’s straight. If I can 
move that along and win some friends, that’s what I want 
out of it. Aly day will come, and to be frank about it, it 
will come sooner with Steadman cut down to his proper 
size.” He paused. “Now, what do you say?” 

For a span of seconds they regarded one another. 
Then Bowie nodded. “You’ve got a supporter ” 

“Good.” 

“Now you tell me how a broker can handle govern¬ 
ment land.” 

“We’ll turn it into private land. You will pick up 
enough people to file on most of Steadman’s unpatented 
sections. Give them five or ten dollars for signing their 
claims over to you. I’ll help you raise the money. My 
part will be to have the papers completed, including 
quitclaims, section by section. All you’ll have to do is 
give me the names. When we’ve finished, you can take a 
run up to the capital and file them.” He leaned back and 
looked at Bowie. “How does it strike you?” 

“All right. When do I start?” 

“First thing tomorrow.” 

Bowie nodded shortly and rose. At the door he paused 

and turned. “How do you know I won’t sell you out 
Borden?” ^ ’ 
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The lawyer shook his head, smiling frostily. “I don’t 
think you will,” he said easily. “You’d have to prove a 
lot of things, and I imagine people would believe me. 
Besides, you know that I could send you back to the 
house of the striped sunlight, don’t you?” 

Bowie nodded. “I knew it when I came up here. But 

if it means trouble for John Steadman, I’ll even play 
along with a shyster like you.” 

Before Borden could reply, Xolcher went out, leaving 
Borden his cold, enigmatic smile. 

After a safe interval, Borden turned out the lights, 

raised the blinds, and went down to the street. A few 

lights cut into the darkness, but the town was dead and 
still. 

The breeze was clear and sweet; it stirred the leaves 
of the trees along the walk. Something in it hit him and 
thrilled him, as with a sense of adventure. The legislature, 
then, someday, governor. The world was made for 
those who took what they wanted. 

Among other things, he wanted Ellen Taney. Perhaps 
it was because she seemed to be mortgaged to John 
Steadman. Still, she would make a fine wife for a poli¬ 
tician. She was charming, beautiful, and wholesome 
enough to win the trust of the gullible public— 

He turned toward the hotel. As he sauntered along, 
he thought with a dead intentness. When I get through 
with Steadman, she’ll come begging me on bended knee 
to marry her. He’s had everything too damned long—it’s 
time to break him and divide up the spoils. 
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FOUR 


VWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWVWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWI 

IT WAS LATE WHEN STEADMAN REACHED THE SLOPES OF 

the Santisimas, and for half an hour he climbed with the 
chill of the heights breasting down upon him. A first- 
quarter moon glazed the twisted sentinels of rock that 
rose on every side. Against the flinty slopes showed the 
dark stains of pihon and juniper, and overhead the stars 
glittered cold and aloof above the crests of the hills 
which bulked against the sky ahead of him. 

On the high vegas he came to the Double S cutoff, 
reined eastward, and climbed gradually into a sweeping 
grassland. Crossing this, he came to the old Fort Brady 
road and put his horse to a canter. Some minutes later, 
the lights of Canfield’s trading post shone their firefly 
beacon over the moonlit grass. 

Memories were with him then, hard and poignant. 
He was seeing again the dark-haired, flashing-eyed girl 
whose red lips, gay laughter, and willowy form had 
been the very heart of Canfield’s. An inward groan arose 
in him. Could it be so long ago? 

Will Canfield had built his post when the buffalo 
herds still fed in the high meadows during their southern 
migrations. The only place in a hundred square miles 
offering trading and refreshment, Canfield’s had drawn 
the buffalo hunters, the hide buyers, the Indians with 
furs and goods to trade. Later the cattlemen had come 
here to buy supplies. Here they had drunk and gossiped 
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and fought and danced, and more than one had fallen in 
love with Will Canfield’s siren-voiced daughter. 

Lost in an area of mile-high mountains and prairies, it 
had been a dull place for a girl who hungered for life. 
Yet there had been days of glory at Canfield’s, too— 
daylong fiestas, with Will Canfield, rotund and jovial, 
siphoning out free whiskey for all, and a musica playing 
until the strings on their instruments wore out. Days of 
lusty men roaring lusty songs and telling lusty tales. The 
white-topped Santa Fe freighters lumbered in behind 
their oxen or mules, and later went away, leaving behind 
some of the romance of the places they had touched. 

But the buffalo and the half-wild men who had fol¬ 
lowed them were gone; the wagons would never return, 
the shelves were bare, the tales told, the songs ended. 
Only memories remained at Canfield’s, and the only 
happiness Will Canfield knew was the sodden escape he 
found in his jugs of whiskey. 

Tonight as Steadman rode up and dropped from the 
saddle, a lone dog ran out quarreling at him. Then the 
door opened a crack, and Canfield’s Mexican woman 
called sharply, ‘’'’Quien es?'’’ 

“Soy yo, Steadman. No tengas cuidado.” 

The door opened fully. “Siga Vd., Don Juan. Estoy 
a su mandar.” 

Steadman crossed the rickety porch and entered. A 
kerosene lantern swung from the cobwebbed rafters 
which once had hung heavy with hides and blankets and 
harness and shining tinware from St. Louis and Santa 
Fe. The trading room was empty, and a cat slept on the 
counter where the hunters had once stood to heft the 
new rifles and trade for ammunition and coffee and hunt¬ 
ing knives. 
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At his question, the woman waved toward Canfield’s 
room, and Steadman crossed, lifted the latch, and entered. 

Will Canfield was slumped in a hide-bottomed chair, 
a mangy buffalo robe drawn partly over him. The fire 
had gone out. The old man’s thin gray hair was rumpled, 
and his chin, resting on his chest, lifted a little with each 
long breath. His much-mended broadcloth coat was 
stained and greenish with age, his white shirt was grimy 
and his string tie unknotted. Badges of a once-cherished 
respectability, they now lent him a ludicrous air, for 
they were reminders of a dignity gone beyond reprieve. 

Steadman stood looking at him, thinking that Leila 
had done this to him. To other men, it might have 
mattered little. To Canfield it had been a tragedy. The 
whiskey bottle on the table near his hand was the symbol 
of that, and of his disintegration, 

Steadman shook Canfield’s shoulder and called his 
name. The old trader stirred, blinked his eyes, and 
mumbled thickly. 

“Wake up. Will! It’s me—Steadman.” He poured 

some whiskey into a glass and shoved it into Canfield’s 
hand. 

Automatically Canfield drained the glass, then sat up 

and peered with bloodshot eyes at Steadman. “Oh—you 
H’lo, John.” ^ ■ 

As the whiskey worked along his veins he brightened. 
“Must be midnight. What’s the matter—Jim sick?” 

“No, Jim’s all right.” He waited as Canfield drew up 
straighten “Will, I’ve got some news. Listen carefully. 

think I ve located Leila in El Paso. I’m going down 
there and bring her back.” 

For a moment Canfield seemed not to comprehend. 

hen his eyes changed, filling with disapproval. 
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“Don’t do it,” he said with heavy emphasis. 

“I’m going to,” said Steadman. He saw the bitter 
judgment forming in the rheumy old eyes. “She’s sick. 

Will.” 

“Why stir up sleeping dogs?” He paused. “She’ll get 
well. We won’t.” 

“I’m thinking of Jim.” 

Canfield slowly shook his head. “Jim thinks his 
mummy’s dead. Let him keep on thinking it.” Then, 
bitterly, “As far as I’m concerned, she is.” 

“It doesn’t matter what you and I think,” said Stead¬ 
man roughly. “The boy has a right to his mother. I’m 
warning you—I expect you to treat her right.” 

Canfield’s bitter gaze swung around. He threw off the 
robe and pushed to his feet, took a swig from the bottle, 
and made a face. 

“Treat her right! When didn’t I?” 

“I know, I know. But you’ve changed a little. Will.” 

A hard anger was pushing Canfield straight, sobering 
him. He regarded Steadman with something akin to 
disgust. “You say you’re thinking of young Jim. Hell! 
You’re thinking of yourself—wanting her back. She’s 
not worth it. You’ll both be better off without her—God 
forgive me for speaking so of my own child.” 

“You can save that as far as I’m concerned, too,” said 
Steadman. 

Canfield made a gesture. “You’re mule-headed, John. 
But somebody’s got to tell you, and I know what I’m 
talking about.” He paused, his breathing coming quick 
with agitation. “Remember the night I came looking for 
Clay with a gun—after she’d told me she was going to 
have his baby? Do you?” 
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“Of course,” Steadman growled. How would he ever 
forget? 

“He’d gone—run off with the Brady gang. And what 
did you do?” Canfield shook his head. “Right there you 
made the mistake of your life. You went to her and asked 
her to marry you. Plain noble—knowing what you did 
about her. I thought so then. Well, I was a fool, and you 
were blind! She got a husband, and you got her, and 
Jim got a name—and who ended up with nothing in the 
end? You and me, by God!” 

“Well,” said Steadman defensively, “at least we’ve 
given the boy—” 

Ah, the boy!” The anger seemed to grow in Canfield. 

hen you took Leila,” he said with sardonic patience, 
she had a mortgage all over her. You knew it, and took 
her on those terms. You began a lie that’s been piling up 
misery for the boy ever since. No, don’t stop me! It’s 
the truth, and you know it. You’ve tried to build up a 
past for him that’s a damn tangle of lies. Someday it’ll 
go to pieces under him, because you can’t stop a thing 
like that with hands or hard muscles or guns or anything 
else under God’s blue heaven.” 

He stopped, watching Steadman hard. For some mo¬ 
ments he tried to judge the effect of his words, and then 
he saw what he was looking for, and all at once slumped 
down into his chair, defeated. 

It’s no use,” he muttered. “You’ll do as you damn 
please.” 

Steadman’s voice was quiet and stubborn. “I’m going 
to bring her home and give her her chance to live it 
down. The main thing is to get her back with Jim.” 

And back with youP'* Canfield swung around, a final 
wild anger in his eyes. Then, as Steadman waited, im- 
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placable, this passed and he shook his head. “Please, 
John,” he said in a low, choked voice, “listen to me. I— 
I couldn’t stand it again. She has the power to break us 
all—you, Jim—me—” 

Looking into the old man’s anguished, weak face, 
Steadman understood him at last and an honest pity 
touched him. 

“I didn’t know you loved her so much, Will,” he said 

Will Canfield started to protest. Then his face pinched 
up, betraying the truth. All at once something that he 
had built up inside him crumbled and went to pieces. 
With a hollow groan he buried his face in his hands. 

“Get out,” he muttered brokenly. “Get to hell out of 
here and leave me—leave me alone—” 

After a moment Steadman said, “Good night, Will.” 
As he closed the door he heard a sound, half sob, half 
groan; it was the misery of a man whose stubborn will 
had never been able to give the lie to the things his heart 
said. 

The words of the plump little Mexican padre came to 
Steadman as though from a great distance. The priest 
leaned forward, speaking in a gentle tone, and turning 
from time to time, as though seeking confirmation of his 
words, to the Mexican pe 725 /< 972 -keeper near him. 

The heat of the day lay in the small room, although 
the narrow barred windows faced east and the sun’s 
searing blaze had passed around to the westward side. 

“The lady was already in a coma when Senor Cortes 
called me,” the padre was saying. He spread his hands. 
“I did what I could, senor, as did everyone else. I am 
very sorry.” 
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Steadman nodded and murmured some words of 
thanks. Whatever might be said now mattered little. 
Leila was dying in the room behind the heavy, iron- 
strapped door. He closed his eyes, feeling the scouring 
agony of that knowledge. 

From the street outside, he could hear the raw, bursting 
voice of El Paso, the last of the wild frontier towns. The 
railroad had come last year, and now the place was full 
of the drifters, the adventurers, the wild ones, who 
drifted from camp to camp before the steadily settling, 
stabilizing life of the West. 

There was a tragic kind of fittingness in Leila’s dying 
in a town whose spirit was as restless and untamed as her 
own had been. She had worshiped the life of laughter 
and music, of excitement and light and romance; here 
in the last stronghold of the wild and wayward ones, the 
false lure had led her to death in an obscure pension. The 
doctor was with her now, waiting for her to regain 
consciousness long enough for Steadman to speak to her. 
He had prepared himself for it in his four days of search¬ 
ing—a search that led him questing through the town, 
looking into faces, asking questions, plodding from 
pension to hotel, from fly-by-night hostelry to private 

homes, until a chance remark had brought him here, to 
the edge of the Chamizal. 

The padre and the dueiio were whispering together. 

Steadman’s ideas changed, his mind shifted, and for the 

twentieth time, he asked of Cortes, “£/ hoinbre que le 

acompanaba-^vz^ he tall? With gray eyes, and a scar 
on the left side of his jaw?” 

The eyes-well, gray or blue, quien 
sabe? He spread his hands. “As for the scar, ya lo creo. 
I believe he had such a one.” 
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He s not sure, Steadman thought narrowly, watching 
Cortes. He wants to tell me what I want to believe. No 
matter. It had been Clay. 

The door opened. The doctor came out, face grave. 

“You had better go in now, Mr. Steadman,” he said. He 
held the door open. 

Steadman stood alone with her then; trying to see in 
the wasted features the girl he had loved; looking past 
the purple-tinged lips to ones that had sung and laughed 
and given themselves in heated abandon; seeing the claws 
of hands that once had reached so thirstily for life, for 
the full cup to be drained to the last drop. 

He thought, God in Heaven, how could Clay have 
done this to her? 

He sank down in the chair near her side and touched 
her cheek. Leila—it s me, John—I’ve come to take you 
home.” 

No change came to her eyes. She might have been 
listening, trying to frame a question, a phrase. And then 
the eyes grew vacant; she had slipped back once more 
to the edge of the land where nothing is real. 

In her last conscious moments, Leila did not even 
know him. 

After endless dreaming of what he would say to her, 
of hopeful fantasies in which he would raise her spirits, 
forgive, bring her back to Jim and to himself, he was, 
at last, without identity for her. 

He sat a long time, staring at Leila. There was nothing 
in this woman on the bed that Steadman remembered. A 
word, a sigh, could have changed that. But now, she 
would always be only a shape, a voice, a memory in his 
mind—nothing more. She had ceased to exist for him 
already, even as he had been long dead to her. That had 
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been the pattern: the door always closed, the reaching 

and never finding, the never knowing until it was too 
late. 

And then he saw her lips forming words and he leaned 
forward. A hoarse agony of loneliness pushed out his 
words. “Leila—Leila, speak to me. Say soviething'' 

And the dry, faint breath of death itself gave him his 
reply. Clay—come back. Clay—come back—” 

His heart, his nerves were frozen in bottomless misery. 
Then he heard her long, soft sigh, as faint as a morning 
breeze trailing off into nothing, and she was dead. 

For a long while he sat as still as the dead woman, 
thinking. Even at the end I could not hold her. 

The padre came in after a while and Steadman heard 
the low murmur of Latin. As Steadman rose, the priest’s 
soft brown eyes met his. “The Lord giveth and He 
taketh away. May He bless you, my son.” 

Steadman went out. He paid the doctor and made 
arrangements with Cortes for someone to come for the 
body. The doctor said, “I’m sorry, Mr. Steadman. She 
must have been a beautiful woman once. But there was 
nothing much left inside her. Treatment even a year ao-o 
would have made some difference, I think.” 

She was a beautiful woman,” said Steadman. “And 
good-until a hound of hell pulled her down to this.” 

The doctor looked at him, said nothing, and left. 

The priest would take no money. “C072 su permiso 
^wor-let It be my comfort for her soul, in the name of 

w/zv/” Grace. She was so alone, you stt-tan 

words slashed Steadman like the cut of a knife 
Wordless, he plunged into the harsh brightness of the 
ay. Momentarily capable of gigantic violences, he stood 
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in the street’s glaring sunlight, needing something, as he 
needed life, to erase the pain in his breast. He started 
walking, blindly, darkly, through the half-mile wide 
town set in the verdureless plain. His soul was as barren 
as the gravelly hills rising from the Rio Grande to the 
harsh backbones of the Franklins beyond the town. 

A long time later he found himself in Taylor and 
Look’s General Saloon, drinking too much whiskey. 
Near him men were talking of last night’s double shoot¬ 
ing. He half heard the words, words which washed in 
a muffled monotone over his dulled mind until he caught 
the name of Clay Steadman. 

He set his glass down and half turned. A man was 
saying, “I’d have given a hundred dollars to see Clay 
Steadman face Wyatt Earp. That would have made this 
thing last night look like a fight with peashooters.” 

“Who wouldn’t have?” another asked. “But Clay got 
smart and pulled freight when Wyatt hit town. All that 
talk of Earp maybe taking the job of U.S. Marshal scared 
a lot of the fancy gunslingers back into their holes.” 

“Naw,” another argued, “that wasn’t it. He sloped 
because the Rangers are after him. Two of ’em in town 
last week. Hell! Texas can handle Clay Steadman itself 
—any time, any place.” 

Steadman moved toward this group. “Excuse me,” he 
said, “but I heard you mention Clay Steadman. Do you 
happen to know where he can be found?” 

The three men looked at one another, then back at 
him. One said cautiously, “No, and if we did, we 
wouldn’t tell. What’s your interest in him?” 

“I’m going to kill him,” said Steadman. He said it so 
quietly, so seriously, that they laughed. 
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Then he turned and walked from the saloon, and as 
they watched him, the laughter died on their faces. 

The horseman rode down out of the hills to a knoll 
overlooking the distant town of Indian Wells, and 
stopped. Bathed in a faint silvery haze from a thin moon, 
the town slept. Vagrant lights showed here and there 
against its dark shape. It was very still. 

The tall bay stood weary and hipshot, and the man 
reached forward and patted its neck. He was a man with 
a young-old face, with sharp features hardened by strain 
and now lined with weariness. Dust powdered his 
shabby, trail-worn clothing, and the light glanced dully 
off his six-shooter, and on the polished walnut stock of 
the carbine in his saddle boot. 

After a time two muted strokes of the town clock 
came to him, and he lifted the reins, clucked to the horse 
and went at a walk toward the town. A hundred yards 
from the town’s edge he pulled up in the shadow of some 
cottonwoods near the first hovels of Mex Town. As he 
slipped from the saddle a dog set up a baying near a 
house fifty yards away. The man froze, and the dog 
advanced toward him, barking excitedly. Then the door 
opened, someone cursed pithily in Spanish, and the 
barking ended in a sharp yelp. The dog ran off and the 
man grinned. 

He tied his horse, then moved through the shadows, 
soft as the night itself, pausing to listen at every slight 
sound. He came to the railroad and followed the tracks 
to Alamos street, where he cut into an alley which he 
followed until it led to the rear of Silas Taney’s house. 

Once more he paused, polling the night. Then, reas¬ 
sured, he crossed the yard in swift, silent strides, stepped 
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noiselessly up on the back porch, and knocked. He 
waited. Then, hearing nothing, he knocked again. 

Ellen lay still, wondering what had brought her awake. 
She strained to pick up the night noises—the creak of a 
board, the rustle of the cottonwoods outside her window, 
Jim’s soft snoring across the hall. 

Now, what do you suppose—she thought, and the next 
instant shot bolt upright as a knock sounded on the 
kitchen door. 

Fright clutched her momentarily, then she remem¬ 
bered that anyone bent on harm would not knock. She 
swung her feet over the edge, found her slippers, and 
pulled her blue wrapper over her nightgown. Debating 
momentarily whether to call her father, she decided 
against it as the secrecy-demanding knock sounded again. 
Noiselessly, she moved into the hallway. 

A board creaked as she crossed the kitchen, and Ellen 
stopped dead still. Instantly the knock was repeated, and 
a soft, insistent man’s voice called, “Ellen—” 

She paused with her hand on the latch. “Who is it.?” 

“Open up—it’s a friend,” came the whispered reply. 

“How do I know that?” 

“Then call your pa,” the voice mocked. “Just don’t 
make a light.” 

“Wait a minute,” she said. She drew the blinds, then 
groped for the lamp and lit it, holding the wick low. At 
last she opened the back door. 

For a moment she could see only the stubble of light 
beard beneath the battered sombrero’s shadows, and then 
the man stepped forward and she saw the mocking gray 
eyes, the thin smile with its wolfish hardness. 

She stared, her eyes widening as recognition came 
to her. “Clay!” she breathed. “Clay Steadman!” 
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The smile that twisted up one corner of his mouth 
seemed cynical and amused at once; it was a smile behind 
which lurked the wild wisdom of centuries, yet with the 
strange, catching sweetness of a dissolute child or a 
wanton, lost angel in it. 

“The same,” he drawled. “Clay Steadman, in the 
flesh. How are you, Ellen?” 


FIVE 

^^^^^^^^^^VtAAIWWIAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA/IAAAAAAAAAAAA 


STUNNED SURPRISE HELD ELLEN SILENT FOR SOME Mo¬ 
ments after Clay Steadman had spoken. Then, with an 
animal’s guarded litheness. Clay moved forward. He was 
tall and spare and wiry, with the inflexible temper of 
steel, and its power to hurt, about him. Ellen, remember¬ 
ing him as he had once been, was thinking, So this is 
what the outlaw life does for them. 

At last she found words. “Clay, what—what in 
Heaven’s name are you doing here?^^ 

“Surprised?” 

Well, I must say! After seven years—” 

Clay Steadman’s face changed a little. He said harshly. 

Well, what would I be doing? Dodging the law, like 
always.” 

arrogant note in his voice grated on 
Ellem “You won’t dodge much longer if they find you 

swung on her, hard and pointed, 
e elt resentment growing. She was seeing in him the 
man who had wrecked so many lives, brought so much 
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unhappiness. She added with accusing candor, “Or if 
John finds you either, for that matter!” 

He gave her his lopsided smile. “No one is going to 
find me. You’re not going to say anything, and by morn¬ 
ing ril be in Mexico.” 

“Well, that’s some comfort,” she admitted. “But you 
still haven t said why you came. I certainly couldn’t be 
the attraction!” 

He looked at her more closely then. “I almost wish 
you were.” 

“Humph!” 

He laughed. Wheeling, he prowled a step or two, 
stopped and fished for his makings, and rolled a cigarette. 
He struck a match and lit it, eying her over the flame 
with a narrow look that somehow challenged. 

“Maybe I just wanted to see old people—old things,” 
he said, watching her. “Isn’t that all right? Why does 
any man come back to the things he’s known before?” 

His mood was strange, and she held her tongue. She 
turned and put out the pot of cold coffee and placed a 
cup and saucer on the table. Clay drew back a chair and 
sat down. Hugging her wrapper about her, Ellen stood 
against the wall and waited while he sipped the coffee. 
Moodily he lowered the cup, but he did not speak. 

She said then, “I’ll tell you. Clay. A man comes back 
to old things because he’s loved them, or because they 
give him a feeling of guilt that won’t let him rest. Which 
is it with you?” 

She had meant it as a rebuke, and awaited his angry 
reaction; but when he raised his eyes, they were those 
of a lonely man. He looked at her a moment, then said 
in a low voice, “Ellen, tell me—how is he?” 

“Who? John, or young Jim?” 
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“Both.” 

“You mean that you really care?” she demanded 
scornfully. 

A hot flash of temper passed through his gaze. He 
frowned down at his cigarette a moment. “All right. I 
deserved that.” 

“You certainly did. Clay!” 

They were both silent a moment. Then, still not look¬ 
ing at her, he said slowly, “A man sometimes does things 
he doesn’t really want to. He hurts people that mean 
something to him—just because others mean more. Do 
you know what I mean?” 

“If you’re trying to justify your actions, you’re wast¬ 
ing your time with me.” 

The slow, mocking smile caught at his lips. He stubbed 

out his cigarette. “Sure, sure. I knew I shouldn’t have 
come.” 


*^Then why don’t you go?” 

“Oh, God!” he flared, his face slashing up hard and 
bladelike, his eyes snapping. “Quit sitting in judgment on 
me! Haven’t you heard that there are both saints and 
sinners? So I’m a sinner! Does that mean that I have no 
right to hear about John and the boy?” 

She met his angry gaze steadily. Despite his rough 
ways and his violent manners, she decided slowly, some¬ 
thing sincere had brought him here tonight. He was 
lonely-as lonely as a man could be. And knowing that, 
Jie relented. In a low tone she told him of the losing 
fight that John Steadman was waging. She watched his 
face grow grave. From time to time he nodded. 

“He won’t fight outside the law,” she concluded 
because he knows that the old way is done. Everyone 
thinks that he will be whipped-what else can the end 




of it be? She hesitated. “It’s hke cutting him to pieces 

with knives, because he wanted the ranch for Jim. It was 

to be his heritage, Clay. He has always felt that it was 

the only thing he had to give Jim. I don’t have to tell 
you why—” 

His gray eyes met hers unflinchingly. “And the boy?” 
he asked. 

Ellen was silent a moment, anger rising at his brazen¬ 
ness. She said coldly, “What chance will he have—with 
all that the people here know about him?” 

His eyes narrowed. “And just what do they know 
about him?” 

‘As if you didn’t know!” she replied scathingly. 

A noise at the door made them both turn. Young Jim 
stood blinking at the light, his hair tousled gold in the 
lamplight. 

Ellen rose and flew to him. “You shouldn’t be up, boy! 
Come on. I’ll take you back to bed.” She took his 
shoulder and started to turn him away, but he shook 
her hand off. He was regarding Clay soberly, and Clay, 
in turn, was staring at Jim. 

“Let me alone. Aunt Ellen. I want to stay.” 

“Jim, you come along with me—” she began. 

Let him stay,” Clay growled. All at once, he grinned 
at the boy. “Hello, there.” 

“Hello,” said Jim slowly. 

Ellen said quickly, “Jim, this is a—a friend of mine. 
Tom-Tom Patton.” 

Jim said nothing, cocking his head a little. Then, “He 
looks like Uncle Clay a little, I think.” 

Ellen threw Clay an anguished glance. Clay said, 
“Well now. How do you know, fellow? Ever see your 
Uncle Clay?” 
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Jim shook his head. “Nope. But my dad talks about 
him a lot. About how he and Uncle Clay used to fight 
the Indians.” A pause. “Say! I’ll bet you never scalped 
five Apaches hke Uncle Clay did.” 

“Why, I reckon not,” said Clay slowly. He was 
watching the lad with a half-smile. “What else does your 
dad say about your Uncle Clay?” 

Jim gave a minute shrug. “Lots of things. I guess he 

likes Uncle Clay a lot, because he always talks about 

him. Him, and my mother. She’s dead.” Then, with 

some swift change of thought, “Say, do you live near 
here, Tom?” 

“Not exactly.” 

Jim showed his disappointment. “I thought maybe 

you had some boys I could play with. You know-games 
and stuff.” ^ 

Clay shook his head. “Gets kind of lonely at times 
eh, partner?” 

“Sometimes. Of course, when I come in to see Aunt 
hllen—” 

Ellen now took the boy firmly by the shoulder. 

Vouve positively got to go back to bed! This instant 
young man.” ’ 

Jim wriggled free and went to Clay and stuck out his 
small paw. 

“Good night, Tom. I like you-maybe I’ll see you 
again.” ^ 

Chy held to the boy’s hand. “It’s mutual, partner. 
<jood night-and sweet dreams.” 

He was still sitting, staring into the shadows, when 
Ellen came back to the kitchen. She closed the door 
tightly this time, and stood with her back to it as she 
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said with thin bitterness, “Well, I hope youVe seen 
enough of your ‘old people and old places.’ ” 

Clay pushed to his feet, glowering. “Where’s John 
now?” 

“In El Paso—looking for you and Leila.” 

“For me and Leila?''* he repeated skeptically. 

“That’s what I said. He heard that you both were 
there.” 

He stared at her, some dark humor clouding the gray 
eyes. “Did he now?” he jeered. “And what did he intend 
to do if he found us?” 

She felt herself flushing. “Clay, you’ve got more gall 
than a medicine-show professor! Naturally, he’d do what 
any decent man would do—bring her back to the boy— 
from whom you stole her!” 

For some seconds he seemed to leer at her; then, 
slowly, he shook his head. “He really thought that he 
could do that?” he finally asked. 

She hated him for what he had already done. Now, 
as it seemed to her that he was boasting that no one could 
take Leila away from him, she loathed him for his brazen 
conceit, for his uncaring arrogance. 

“Clay,” she said, her voice shaking, “you’ve done all 
you can here, now get out! Don’t stand laughing at 
John’s honest wish to give Jim a mother—even one like 
Leila! Be proud of what you did—of your powers over 
her—if you want to. But if I were a man. I’d thresh you 
right now, or die trying it! I can’t stand the sight of you 
—every foul thing you’ve done is going to come down 
on young Jim’s head, even if he brings Leila back. His 
enemies won’t pass that over, believe me! And Jim will 
be the butt of it all. Now, please go out that door, and 

don’t ever come back.” 
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He stood staring at her, his eyes thin and feral. It 

^emed ages to Ellen before he said maliciously, “My! 
You know everything, don’t you?” 

Ellen was beyond words. And then he wheeled, 
walked to the door, and turned. 

Now you listen,” he said, swiftly and quietly, “I’m 
going to be around here a while. You keep your mouth 
shut about it, or you’ll be sorry. No, don’t give me an 
argument. You may want to get in touch with me some 
time. If you do, send someone to Chimney Rock. lust 

hi not come 

back. Do that only if you need me. Otherwise, nobody 

IS to know-especiaUy John. You got that, Ellen?” 

bhe started to protest, to sputter an angry defiance of 

is wishes, but he cut her short with a gesture. “Be quiet 

ive got no time to stand here talking all nieht lust 

remember-the Chimney Rock. Now, go back^to bL.” 

Gr^n t^he door and started through, then stopped. 

damned fool a favor-you were his woman all alont 
Why couldn’t he see that?” 

Ellen colored, and started to speak, but he cut in 

Don t lecture people on things like this Fll<>n q ’ 
gee whac w^„ 

welcomed V"?). though he 

step, then An» ” 

swpid;:s* c^z'^het';; 

back “ he’d “d 'S'Mt 
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SIX 


WMIIWMWWVUWWUIAAMMWWMWWWWWWWWWWWWWWWMWWIAAA 

AS HE RODE INTO THE CENTER OF INDIAN WELLS, STEAD- 

man saw the scattering of loafers under the courthouse 
locusts and the nesters’ wagons near the freight yard. 
He was passing the Arizona House when he heard his 
name and Allenby and Curry came down the steps, 
flagging him to a stop. 

“Where the devil have you been for the last ten days?” 
Allenby asked crossly as Steadman got down and tied. 

“I told you where I was going.” 

“You may be going someplace else now,” said Curry 

Steadman saw the worry on their faces as he joined 
them on the walk. Allenby asked, “Didn’t you know 
that the grangers patented most of your Porcecito 
meadow?” 

“Yes.” 

“Maybe you haven’t heard how it was pulled off? 
Bowie Tolcher buying up the claims and then selling at 
a profit to the farmers?” 

“I know that, too,” said Steadman. 

“Well, then?” 

He could not explain how such a blow may strike 
with softened force simply because it comes upon the 
heels of a greater one. In the week that had passed since 
he had buried Leila in the family plot at Double S, he 
had been like a man recovering from a sickness beside 
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which all other misfortunes seem of little importance. 

His foreman had told him the things which his friends 

now mentioned, and they had agreed that they could do 
little to counter them. 

Don t expect me to go out gunning for farmers and 

their wives and kids,” said Steadman sourly. “The law 
IS with them.” 


But Lord amighty! You seem like the mule that ran 
into the stone wall—you just don’t give a damn!” 

Curry nodded agreement. “That Porcecito thing puts 

them close to us now. It looks like it’s going to be our 
fight, too.” ^ ^ 

“All right,” said Steadman. “What kind of a fight is 

It going to be?” ^ 

“Fight fire with fire! If that breed can file and then 
sell on quitclaim, we can, too.” 

Steadman ^look his head. “The law will let him do it 

ran " ’' M interested in breaking up the 

range. He paused. “But those titles Bowie piTked un 
weren t validated by residence requirements. I’m going 

His words held out little hone and fr»r ^ 
they stood glumly silent. Then Allenby observed °Vou 

tZr r Wby^'v Ed end m^e tbrowin^g In'^o^ 

can^see'raufhiayUghi’ ahetd^for'^ar"' 7' ® ' 

want to fool you “ He nSid. ^n ‘ 
across the street »" 

tcsdngTolche A tides'''-'wSl P™’ 

-w^^he line',- 




against us. This country wants the farmers, and to hell 
with the big outfits.” He hesitated, then asked in a dif¬ 
ferent tone. By the way, did you ever figure Bowie 
Tolcher for a smart one?” 

“He’s not dumb.” 

But this was a slick thing, legally. We’ll have to prove 
fraud, and that s tough. Only a lawyer knows how 
it is.” 

“Like who?” 

Like me—like Charles Borden. Borden advised Bowie 
about patenting the property. See what I mean?” 

Steadman got up. “I see, and I figured that from the 
start. We’ll file the appeals, and see what happens, Tom. 
You know and I know that Borden will be in the clear.” 
He started for the door, and Mclver’s voice halted him. 

Steadman saw the thoughtful, speculative look in the 
lawyer’s face. “Are you certain you haven’t already 
taken other steps, John?” Mclver asked. 

“Of course not. Why?” 

“Somebody raided two nester farms this week. Noth¬ 
ing too serious—corrals torn down, some crops trampled, 
a few warning shots.” He waited. 

“W^hy ask me?” Steadman said. 

Mclver shrugged. “They were on your land.” Then, 
leaning gravely forward across his desk, he said, “Walk 
easy, John. I believe you had nothing to do with it, but 
the people don’t. And they’re pretty mad.” 

Steadman sobered inwardly under the concern which 
Mclver showed. For a moment he remained silent, then 
shook his head slowly. “I’ll try the law, first. And if I 
ever decided to get rough, it wouldn’t be against one 
lone farmer. I think you know that.” 

“I know it,” said Mclver, satisfied. “Well, I’ll get busy 
on the appeal.” 
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On the street Steadman paused to light a stogie, pre- 
occupied with the mystery of the raids on the^nesters. 
vVell, he could control only his own actions, not those 
of others. Something told him that Bowie was behind 
this, in an attempt to further arouse the feelings of the 
community against him. A crisis seemed to be approach¬ 
ing, and knowing that he had little control over it gave 
him an uneasy feeling. ° 

As he started uptown, a group came from the court¬ 
house, and Jay Gonzales called to him. He recognized 
Charles Borden and Tolcher with Jay, and behind them 
^me half a dozen farmers, sullen anger in their faces. 
He nodded to the group in general and waited. 

John,” said Gonzales with apparent unease, “these 
men have had a little trouble. Somebody rode in and 
smashed up their property and ruined crops. They figure 
you might know something about it.” ' ^ 

Steadman looked them all over carefully, coolly, meet- 

To,ct"r 

“They’re wrong,” he said finally. “Why do you come 
nning to rne every time a farmer stubs his toe, Jay?” 

cut Borden 

it Don’^r- ‘"Then enforce 

of mrowm"^ ^ ^ 

” ^ blurted angrily. “A man 

^hat dont follow the law, you’ve got to ^ hi? own 

Borden silenced the man with a gesture “Th.r’c 

town saw you flaunt the law the^otht^^^sit tt 
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campaign against innocent people is fast putting an end 
to what people will take from you!” 

“Is it?” 


“John,” Gonzales interrupted, “did you have anything 
to do with those raids?” 

Nothing. I didn’t even know about them until 
Mclver told me just now.” 

A farmer snorted skeptically. Borden said to him, “Be 
still.” Then he turned his professional coolness on Stead¬ 
man. You re heading for trouble, Steadman. I think we 
can prove that you at least engineered those raids. We 

will not stand by and leave these people without protec¬ 
tion.” 


Steadman recognized that the man was speaking for 
his effect upon the farmers. He hid his contempt, saying 
evenly, Thanks for the warning. Maybe I can return 
the compliment. A public prosecutor is supposed to 
prosecute, I hear. W^hen he starts taking sides in private 
business with people like this breed”—he flicked a con¬ 
temptuous glance at Tolcher—“he’s walking on danger¬ 
ous ground.” 

Tolcher’s face darkened, and Borden flushed an angry 

red as the others looked at him and Bowie. He said softly, 

“Why, damn your impertinence! Explain that statement, 
here and now!” 

But Bowie moved a step forward, his manner threaten¬ 
ing, his face in a snarl. “I can explain it. He’s sore as a 
wet hen—sore because these people filed on his land 
before he thought of it. Let him go, Borden—let him go! 
He’s got a settlement coming up.” 

Steadman watched the man. He was trembling with 
an almost uncontrollable rage. Steadman gauged him, 
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weighed what lay between them, and accepted Bowie’s 
challenge. 

So I have, Bowie,” he said softly. “And so have you. 

Just a question of time.” Then he swung his gaze around 

and spoke almost patiently to Borden. “Remember what 

1 told you. Someday, you’ll get a little too smart. When 
that time comes. I’ll still be around.” 

Then he went on up the street. 


From a point high in the hills above Double S Clav 

watched John Steadman ride off across the big veia 

toward Indian Wells, watched him grow small, then 
disappear in the distance. 

He had made his camp in the lost country beyond 
Chimney Rock, where the trails were known only to a 
few Apaches and a handful of white men. From there 
he had ridden out to make the raids on the squatters who 
had come onto Double S land. It was the only way he 
new to help John, the way of the gun and terror, 
ut the things he had once known had drawn him 
powerfully, and often he had come here to this place to 

Hunkered now m the lee of a rock and pulling slowly 
been ’wS^Premonition that had 

long box to the grove of pines where his mothe^ and 

Will Can- 

awav Canfield ride 

away on his big mouse-gray mule. He had not dared to 

go down, but now he had to know. 

He ground out his cigarette, brushed out his tracks 
rom long habit, mounted, and put his horse down a lone- 
avine which sheltered him from view of the ranch 
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house. Twenty minutes later he reached a rocky draw 

fifty yards above the piney knoll. From there he went 
forward on foot. 

A hundred memories flooded upon Clay as he entered 

the grove. He stopped still, seeing the slanted, weathered 

headboards over his parents’ graves, and then he moved 

on, over the cushiony needle-fall, toward the newly 
turned mound of earth. ^ 

He read the letters that had been burned into the new 
headboard, then bowed his head and closed his eyes and 
remained thus for some time. Then he opened them and 
hunkered down beside the mound, his lips drawn tight. 

A cold, dull grief was in his middle. He thought, In 
spite of it all, she loved me—she always came back be¬ 
cause she knew where she belonged. 

Lord, he d be the last one to pass a judgment on her. 

They were too much alike—with an alikeness that had 

drawn them together from the start, and held them, after 

a fashion. They didn’t think like ordinary folks. That 

was why John would never understand that his running 

off with Leila never made an ounce of difference in the 

way he felt about John. Some people had hungers that 

ordinary things wouldn’t satisfy. All right, it was wrong; 

but a man couldn t do anything about it—unless he 
wanted to starve. 

She d been the same way, and nothing on earth could 
change them. A'laybe the trouble had been that every 
man who saw Leila fell in love with her, and she—well, 
a thirsty person will drink. It was too complicated to 
try to figure out. It was full of hurts and regrets, and a 
few good moments. But here at the end, he knew one 
thing. Their kind of people weren’t good for others. 
They were a lone breed, traveling always on the dark 
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side of life, a life with a hard, brilliant glitter at times, but 
quick to fade. And when it faded, a man was powerless 
to make amends-except in the old way, because it was 
the only way he had found in life. 

That was as far as Clay could go in his judgment. He 

was alone, and he would be, and now the other restless 

girit had reached out for the final mystery, and was still. 

He lelt the sad, insoluble query of that, and he prayed 

the only way he could. Lord, give her peace. She never 

had It but she never meant any harm, either. She 
couldn t help it. 

He reached out his hand and touched the headboard. 

earrT A f u the warm, still-moist 

mound looking at the 

“So long. Honey,” he whispered. 

Mounted once more. Clay picked his way back up to 
ridges, swung past the Chimney Rock an hour later 

ovt'rhhide-out, pushed 

which he saw the green sheen of rolling foofhills Com¬ 
ing to them at kst, he pulled up and sat looking out over 
e grass to the rude nester’s shack which had been 

spSg^ cottonwoods bordering a 

As he studied the place, he saw a man working at 
omething on a bench beneath the trees. Here was^he 
ance point of the farmers upon Double S graze 

Stea? '^e sod,^John 

t^dman-and Jim-would lose most of his winter range 

^hese farmers' 

wasn’t molting they turned it. ®Thek the Jcod AsC 
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was gone and they slowly starved to death while their 
crops seared in the sun and the cattle grew ribby and 
gaunt and the winds swept away their topsoil. After that 
they packed up and left and the land went back to weeds 
and the tumbleweeds came in and the rattlers and the 
lizards took over where cows ought to graze and have 
their calves. Maybe they were the right thing for Iowa 
or Illinois or Kansas, but they had no place trying to 
break up good cow outfits. 

All at once the anger gathered in Clay. Maybe he 
couldn’t give John back the things he’d taken from him, 
but he’d bet he could get that nester off the spring! 

He spurred his horse down the slope and rode toward 
the shanty. The man on the bench stopped work and 
watched him. Clay slowed to a walk, and when within 
a few paces he halted and gave the man a long look. 
Afterward, he turned his bleak gaze toward the half- 
mile long row of furrows where the plow still sat. 

“This your place?” he asked dryly, looking at the 
man again. 

“Yes, sir, it is,” the man said instantly. “Me an’ my 
pa’s. Who’re you?” 

He was twenty, maybe. Clay figured. His big browned 
hands still held the awl and the trace he had been mend¬ 
ing. He looked at Clay out of eyes that were unafraid, 
and this struck Clay as odd, because usually these nesters 
spoke humbly. Then Clay saw the three saddled horses 
in the corral behind the shack. They didn’t look like 
work stock. 

“How’d you get it?” Clay asked, very still. 

The man threw a sidewise glance at the house. In a 
louder voice he said, “Why, we patented it. It’s guv’ment 
land. Any reason why we oughtn’t to?” 
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His gaze was hard and challenging, and all at once 
Clay was remembering how this place had been when he 
and the old man and John had come here. Not a mile 
back there in the hills they’d fought Apaches to get back 
stolen horses and cattle— 

“This is John Steadman’s place, friend,” he said thinly. 
“His folks have owned it since the War Between the 
States. You’ve got no right on it.” 

“Who says so?” 

“I do.” 

The nester deliberately put down the awl and the 
trace. Then he looked up. “And who the hell are you?” 

“Ah,” said Clay gently, “you want to know?” and 
reached for his gun. 

Several things then happened simultaneously. A rifle 

cracked just as Clay spurred his horse toward the man 

and raised his clubbed gun. The horse reared, its hoof 

struck an oilcan lying loose, the racket excited the animal 
and put him into a wild buckino-. 

A second shot blasted and the nester had rolled over 
the bench and come up with a six-shooter with which 
he was blazing wildly at Clay. Clay flipped the gun over 
m his palm, fired at the nester, and saw him fall back 
upon the ground. He slashed his spurs into the horse and 
fought him down, cursing. From the house a man was 
yelling, Drop him! Damn him, he shot Asa—” 

Clay felt a raking, burning pain in his leg that was 
agony driving clear up into his hip. He groaned aloud 
and dug his spurs in deep. The horse straightened out 
and as he fell forward over its neck it started to run. He 
pulled off a shot at the face behind a carbine barrel in 
the window, and then a man was darting across the back 
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yard toward the corral. Clay pulled on the reins and 
rushed after the running man. 

This one stopped, white-faced, as the drumming hoofs 
closed on him. He dropped to a knee and aimed. Clay 
winged him and saw him roll over and heard his yell as 
the gun spun out of his hands. Then he was over him 
and the man was staring up with fear-wild eyes. Clay 
was past him, and as he swept by the corral he aimed 
carefully at the two horses. He saw one go down in a 
kicking heap and the other go pitching into the bars in 
a tangle of poles and legs. 

He was holding to the horn then, with the bay leveling 
out for the hills, and he was thinking through the hot 
pain, They can’t follow on their plow horses. It’ll be an 
hour before they get on the trail— 

The leg seemed to be going numb. He reached down 
and touched it; his hand came up wet and sticky with 
blood. The bullet had ripped a big vein, and the numb¬ 
ness meant that the bone had been shattered to splinters. 

The bay rushed up the slopes and labored into a barren 
draw above the grassland. Clay jerked him to a stop, his 
heart pounding. He turned in the saddle and looked back. 
There was some activity in the yard, but no one was 
following yet. With his good leg he kicked the horse and 
it lunged into the rough terrain of the hills. 

Half an hour later he stopped on the far edge of a 
mile-long stretch of flinty lava rock, near a pothole 
where some greasewood and a thin willow grew. Grit¬ 
ting his teeth, he slipped from the saddle and stood hold¬ 
ing it to steady himself. White-lipped with pain, he tried 
the wounded leg on the ground, and the agony almost 
convulsed his stomach. When he moved his toes, he 
could feel the wetness in his boot. The leg of his levis 
was soaked and dark with blood. 
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Cranelike, he stood balanced on his good leg, taking 
stock of his situation. He wouldn’t get any place at all 
unless he stopped the bleeding. He clucked to his horse 
and hopped along beside it to the brackish water hole. 
After tying the horse to the greasewood bush he sat 
down on a rock and with his knife cut away the pants 
The blood had dried a little, but his moving had 
opened it again and along the inside, just under the 
knee, a white splinter of bone stuck out. Blood welled 
from the ragged hole every time his heart beat. Now the 
leg began to thump monotonously. 

He took off his neckpiece and rolled it and bound it 
tightly around his leg above the kneecap. He picked up 
a mesquite stick, ran it through the band, and gave it 

three full turns, drawing the tourniquet right. Then for 
some minutes he sat waiting. 

He found himself thinking about the nester he’d 
almost run down. He had to laugh, almost. The galoot 
sure had looked scared, but he hadn’t more than creased 
im. Now, that first one was different-a man shot for 
Jteeps when they sprung a trap on him. Maybe that first 
one was dead. But the other fellow-something funny in 
IS face, almost like he’d recognized Clay. 

How long before they’d come-an hour, half an hour? 
He could slow them down on that malpais when they 
got within carbine range-a rattler couldn’t crawl acros^ 

It without his seeing it. Besides, they’d have to cut for 

th« d set them back. Still, he couldn’t dally- 

wn! A '^as worse. He looked down at the 

wound and saw it still oozing blood with every beat of 

his heart. He pulled the stick around a little farther The 

ms. He swore, picked up a handful of moist earth 
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from the pothole’s edge, and spread it over the wound 

like a poultice. After a while the blood seeped out 

around the edges and broke through and ran in a slow 

trickle down his leg to fall in thick, bright drops on the 

sand. From somewhere a couple of flies came, and found 
it. He looked away. 

The land was gray and tan and bright buff every¬ 
where, and the sky was a brassy blue with the day’s heat. 
A lizard came out on a rock and sat blinking its heavy 
lids and running its delicate forked tongue in and out. 
He picked up a pebble, threw it, and the lizard was gone 
in a gray flash. He grinned wryly. 

He looked at the leg again. It hadn’t let up bleeding. 
The damned thing wouldn’t stop, and if he moved, it 
would get worse. But he couldn’t sit here and wait for 
them to track him down. He had to make it to the hide¬ 


out, but he’d be hanged if he knew whether he could 
hold on that long. Well, he’d have to try. Keep that 
binding on too long, and the whole leg would go putrid 
with blood poisoning. It seemed fit to burst open right 
now, maybe full of poison already, and it looked as if 
he’d have to cauterize it. He wasn’t getting any place this 
way. If he did fire it, he wouldn’t be able to move for 


a couple of days, so that meant he’d have to fort up 
before he did it. This sure wasn’t the place. 

Holding the stick, he got up and hopped to the horse, 
his heart jolting with the pain of each hop. He threw the 
reins over the animal’s head and then grabbed the horn 
and the cantle and lifted himself. He had to let go of 
the stick, belly down, and swing his body around to 
fork the horse. The pain of that left him lying weakly 
on the leather with things going black before his eyes 
and the vomit rising almost to his throat. 




After a while he straightened, tightened the tourni¬ 
quet, and headed the horse into the hills. As he rode away 
a shadow passed over the ground, and he looked up and 
saw the hovering bird high aloft, swinging in a lazy, 
effortless circle. Funny how they could find their meat 
even before it quit breathing— 

Xhe ride was a series of fading and brightening 

pictures for Clay. He thumbed a bullet from his belt and 

chewed on it to help the pain; when he felt the blackness 

coming, he clamped down on it until his teeth hurt. At 

last, with the sun far down in the west, the bay went up 

a long, narrow canyon between steep palisades of rock 

and brought him to his hide-out, a grassy meadow not 

fifty yards across, where a small spring came out of sheer 

walls and thick green growth covered the only other 

outlet from this cul-de-sac, a one-man trail winding up 
to the mesa above. 


Near the spring, he slipped from the saddle, faint and 
weak. He stood a long while, then loosened the bridle 
and unsnapped the bit and uncinched the saddle. Holding 
to both, he clucked to the bay, and it walked forward 
shedding Its gear, which he let fall to the ground. The 
horse had to eat, even if he never got out of here himself. 
Leaning far over, stiff-legged, he drew his carbine 
om the boot, and using it as a crutch he hobbled to 
the spring s edge before the rude lean-to he’d put up 

i!“ ■' L^iang 

around, he saw his canteen and saddlebags near at hand 
tZ carefully,lec 13 

He teached forward as fat as he could, gripped the leg 

TOnch“Th^‘°" 

wrench. The pam threw h,m back on the grass, flailing 




the ground in agony. After a while he sat up. The bone 

wasn’t showing any more; that would have to do for 
the setting. 

Presently he took a spare horseshoe and a pair of 
forceps from his saddlebags, clamped the shoe in the 
forceps, then pulled dry grass and some of his dry fuel 
into a mound and started a fire. He fanned it with his 
hat to bring the coals quickly. Then he stuck the shoe in 
the embers to heat. He untied the kerchief, wet it in the 
spring, and swabbed at the wound, afterward washing it 
off with clear water from his canteen. Carefully, he 
placed the canteen back within reach. The leg was as 
though paralyzed except for a throbbing ache along the 
bone, but that didn’t fool him. 

He drew the horseshoe from the fire. It was cherry- 
red along one side. He held it, his breath almost stopping 
as he muttered, “Well, here we go!” W^ith his free hand 
he pressed the shattered leg tight against the ground. 

His chest and belly seemed frozen tight. His hand 
trembled holding the forceps. It was cooling, paling. He 
shoved the bullet up between his teeth again, biting 
down firmly. Then he held the red-hot horseshoe down 
closer to the wound. He felt the heat along his leg, 
growing. Then, with desperate determination, he drove 
the hot iron down against his flesh. 

The nails of his free hand bit into the earth and flame 
shot across his vision. For a moment he held against the 
agony that transfixed him. The smell of scorched flesh 
stained the air, sickened him; he heard someone groaning 
and realized it was himself. Then the pain drowned his 
brain. He ground down on the bullet, hard, dropped the 
iron, and then knew no more as he fell back on the 
earth. 
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SEVEN 


yvwwwwwwvwwvwwwww w wwwvwww\ 

ELLEN AVAS BUSY MAKING PIES IN THE KITCHEN WHEN 

Silas Taney came home for his pre-supper nap. He 
stopped in the doorway and regarded her with his 
tolerant smile. 

“Where’s Jimmy?” 

“Playing with Timmy Altman.” She scraped dough 
from the rolling pin and patted it back onto the pile. 
“Imagine—playing in this heat!” 

“You did the same when you were his age.” Silas 
chuckled. Then he added, “Better get his things ready. 
I saw Steadman downtown.” 

She stopped her rolling and turned, frowning. “But 

—the train doesn’t come in until eight this evening How 
could he?” 

“Must have come in from the ranch.” 

“But why wouldn’t he stop here before going home?” 
Silas shrugged. I wouldn’t know. Just thought I’d 
tell you,” He went to his room. 

Ellen finished the pies, put them in the oven, and went 
to her room to tidy up. Until now she had held some 
faint hope against hope, even though he’d gone to bring 
Leila back home. His going straight to Double S merely 
meant that Leila had returned, and John had taken her 
directly to the ranch, so that he would have time to 
prepare the boy for their meeting. 

She drew her dress over her head and stood before 
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the mirror, studying her face, her figure, judging herself 
as a woman will—through the eyes of other women, 
and, beyond them, searching for the things which might 
be visible to the man she loves. 

After a moment she turned away, dispirited, and sank 
down on the edge of the bed. What did it matter how 
she looked? She sat glooming for a while, and then 
finished her dressing. Just as she had brushed her hair 
and pinched a little color into her cheeks, she heard the 
sound of horses in the street outside. 

In spite of her resignation, Ellen’s heart beat a little 
faster when she saw that it was Steadman, with his 
horse and Jim’s calico pony. 

She greeted him at the door, showing her pleasure at 
seeing him, and though she watched him closely, she 
saw no change in his countenance, his manner, to indicate 
what had happened in El Paso. 

When they were in the cool, shaded parlor, Steadman 
laid his hat on the table, prowled a step or two, and 
asked, “How’s Jim been behaving?” 

“Fine. I have some pies in the oven. You sit here 
while I go look at them. I’ll call Jim.” 

“He’ll sure hate to miss that pie,” said Steadman, “but 
we’ll have to push right along.” 

“Aren’t you staying for supper?” she asked, surprised. 

He shook his head. “I want to make it back to the 
ranch before dark.” 

He was hurrying back to Leila—to their first supper 
together with the boy, she thought bitterly. Aloud, she 
said, “Dad told me you rode in from the ranch. When 
did you get back?” 

He met her gaze somberly, his face shadowing. He 
said slowly, “I’ve been back about a week. I didn’t come 
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through town, Ellen—left the train at the water tanks.” 

“At—at the tanks? Why?” 

He was still a long moment, staring almost absently at 
the round top of the table. Then he said slowly, “Ellen, 
I found Leila, very sick. She died two days after I 
found her.” 

Her first reaction was a selfish one of gladness. Then 
she was shamed and sorry for him. She was not hypo¬ 
critical enough to say that she regretted Leila’s death, but 
her heart went out to him in his obvious misery. This, 
even while she recognized the beginning of the hope 
that never would die in her—hope of having him for 
her own. 

“I know how you must feel,” she said. “I’m sorry for 
that. But now—isn’t it possible that the future might be 
different for you and Jim? Leila is gone—this merely 
seals something that happened long ago. You should try 
to find a new way for yourself and the boy, John.” 

He looked at her soberly, as though weighing her 
words. Then he shook his head. ‘AVith her grave out 
there always to remind me? No, Ellen.” 

“You mean you—you brought her back?” 

“Why not? It’s where she belongs—with her family.” 

He had done this as his way of preserving the symbol 
he had always needed, she thought. It was his way of 
holding stubbornly to a belief in family unity, a unity 
that had existed chiefly in his strong will. 

“She was—alone.” His voice was low and bitter. “Clay 
had left her to die among strangers. Sick and helpless 
and-alone.” He paused, and she saw the working of 
deep emotions in him. She knew what was going on in 
his mind, the hot fire that blazed in his heart. And 
recalling her knowledge of Clay’s whereabouts, Ellen 
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seemed suddenly to be on Clay’s side, against this man. 
She did not care; for the moment, it meant that she was 
against Leila, the dead woman. 

“You hate Clay,” she said musingly, softly. “What 
would you do now—after this—if you were to find him?” 

“Fd kill him like the dirty dog he is.” 

“But why? She was your wife, but Clay is your 
brother. Surely that still means something!” 

“Not any more. He’s bad-all through. He promised 
her a different, happier life. Maybe that was why I for¬ 
gave him, at first—her, too. After all, a man knows his 
own limitations. But what did he actually give her? 
Shame and loneliness and death in a stranger’s house— 
while he went on his own damned, uncaring way!” 

All at once, Steadman wheeled, strode to the window 
and stood staring out into the street. 

Ellen heard all this, but perversely would not accept 
it. She had no pity for Leila, and she knew that in this 
she was only trying to salvage some small thing, some 
shred of the affection that Steadman had left in Leila’s 
grave. If he was tortured, so was she. Leila haunted 
them both, even though for different reasons. 

Then she heard him saying, very low, “At the end, 
she didn’t even know me. She called his name. She called 
for him to come back.” 

In the room’s silence, the ticking of the clock sounded 
very loud. For some reason, Ellen felt chilled. She stood 
with her limbs drawn close together, hard-pressed, her 
hands clenched until the nails bit her palms. 

“You’ll never be able to forget that, will you?” she 
murmured. 

He shook his head. “I never want to. Not until I find 
him.” 
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Ellen wanted to shout at him that many an easy 
woman had met a similar end; that it wasn’t really tragic, 
but trite. She was saved by remembering that the 
tragedy, if any, was neither his nor Leila’s, but young 
Jim’s. He, Steadman, would never be free now, but slie 
could pity him. Leila’s hold on him would grow, from 
beyond the grave, because he would always think of her 
as sinned against. He would relive her end as a thousand 
small deaths for himself, dying a little each time he 
remembered Leila’s calling for Clay. In his mind, Leila 
would always be a martyr. But as Jim grew up, others 
would let him know that Leila had been the mother who 
had run away because she was bored, wild, pleasure- 
loving. That was the real pity. 

She turned away, saying, “I’ll go call Jim.” 

She went to the kitchen and hallooed across the back 
fence. When the boy came running and she told him his 
father had come, he whooped into the parlor. Ellen stood 
gripping the edge of the table. 

The odor of burning pies brought her back to reality. 
She whipped open the oven door and whisked them out, 
ruefully noting the blackened, smoking crusts. She 

wrinkled her nose a little, then, with a shrug, put them 
in the window to cool. 

As she did so, she thought. That’s what you get for 

loving a one-woman man—burnt pies and nothing else, 
you idiot! 

She let Steadman and Jim have their reunion while 
she went to do up a bundle of the boy’s things, knowino- 
that he wouldn’t be back for a long time. Then she went 
to the parlor, gave the bundle to Steadman, and let Jim 
smear her cheek with a kiss and give her a mighty hug 
He stood back and looked at her. 
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Don t look so sad, Aunt Ellen. Fll be back—won’t 
I, Dad?” 

“Ah, you rascal!” she exclaimed, laughing. “You’re 
one man who’s always the same, and so darned un- 
complicated that I love you ten times more for it! ” 

She walked with them as far as the fence, and after 

they had mounted Steadman turned and said, “Thanks 

for everything. For taking care of Jim-and for listen¬ 
ing.” 

She smiled. “Any time you need a handy ear, drop 
past. I suppose I’ll still be around.” 

He frowned a little at her affected lightheartedness, 
then touched his hat and pulled his horse around. 
“Thanks again—and good day, Ellen.” 

She said simply, “Good-by.” 

She watched them out of sight, but neither of them 
looked back. They were talking of things important and 
dear to them, she supposed. Then she went back up the 
walk, the old, barren feeling invading her. After a 
moment she lifted her head and curved her lips out of 
their stiff set. 

Now she knew. The choice was not between half a 
loaf or all, but between half a loaf and none. Well, she 
would not be soggy and tragic about it. She would not! 

As she went toward the kitchen, hastily blinking back 
tears, she called out cheerily, “Dad—supper! Come on 
and taste the best burnt apple pie in Arizona!” 

Charles Borden left the dining room of the Arizona 
House, lit his cigar, and walked upstairs to his room, 
feeling a deep sense of contentment. Things were going 
well. The land matter was working out as he desired, 
and tonight, if his luck held, Ellen Taney would agree 
to become his wife. 
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Contemplating this pleasant eventuality, he shaved and 
dressed, and was in the act of slipping into his coat when 
a knock sounded on his door. He called a query, and in 
answer Bowie Tolcher stepped inside. Borden stared at 
him coldly. 

“I’ve told you before, I don’t approve of your coming 
to my place, Tolcher.” 

“I think you won’t mind this time,” said Bowie im¬ 
perturbably. He paused. “That man of mine wdio was 
shot in the nester raid the other day knows who the 
raider was.” 

“Then why didn’t he testify at the inquest?” 

“Because I wouldn’t let him.” Then, casually, “It was 
Clay Steadman.” 

Borden swung around and stared at him. Then he 
blurted, “You’re crazy! So’s your man.” 

Bowie merely shook his head. “Sid knew Clay up in 

Indian Territory. If he says it was Clay Steadman, it 
was.” 


Borden remained silent, his brow furrowed. 

“That’s not all,” Bowie went on. “Sid was down at 
the water tanks the other day. The westbound put off 
a roughbox there, and John Steadman got off with it. A 
Double S hand picked up the box in a wagon, and they 
took it to Steadman’s place. It was Steadman’s wife- 
Leila Canfield, old Will’s girl.” 

Borden’s eyes showed his interest, but he did not speak. 
Presently he turned and walked to the window. He stood 
staring into the street until Tolcher said, “Well?” 

“The fastest gun fighter in the west,” Borden mur¬ 
mured. “Lined up on Steadman’s side now. That makes 
It a little difficult, Bowie.” 


“Not if you start a posse out after him, pronto.” 
Borden turned then, walked back to the table, and 




paused, his fingers drumming softly on the top. He 

shook his head, “Maybe this is just what we need,” he 
mused. 

“Clay Steadman is poison. If that’s what you need, all 
right. I say we send for Owen. The Comanche Kid can 
handle Clay Steadman any day in the week.” 

“No, the six-gun stuff is out. Frankly, I don’t believe 

that Steadman even knows his brother’s back in the 
country.” 

Tolcher snorted. “Why wouldn’t he know?” 

“First, he brought the body back secretly. That means 
he didn t want the whole town to know about her 
death. Moreover, if he pulled Clay in on this thing, he 
would tip his hand, because people know Clay. Right?” 

Tolcher nodded. 

And if he had met Clay at the time he found his 
wife, Clay wouldn’t be roaming the country on his own. 
There was bad blood between them, over her, over lots 
of things. No, he doesn’t know Clay’s here.” He paused. 
Still, I can’t see why he wants to keep his wife’s death 
a deep, dark secret.” 

“It’s plain,” said Bowie. “Clay stole his wife, and the 
boy is their son. That gnaws on him like a cancer. That 
boy’s everything to him, so he tries to shove all the dirt 
under the rug, damn him. It’s just a case of keeping talk 
off the kid.” 

“Maybe you’re right,” said Borden. 

“I know I am. And I know something else. If we used 
that, started a few rumors around, wc could prod him 
into something that’d hang him.” 

Borden looked up quickly. “What kind of rumors?” 

“Stir up the old gossip,” said Bowie harshly. “Hang 
it all on his bringing his wife back like a cargo of 
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contraband. Dust off that stuff about Clay being the kid’s 
pa. That’ll make him squirm, by God! Then when he 
makes a false step, this town will swarm all over him.” 

Borden studied the man, considering this. “No,” he 
said finally, with a small show of distaste, “I’ll have no 
part of that—at least until we need it.” 

“That don’t stop me,” said Tolcher flatly. 

“You do as I say! Look at it this wav. Clav Steadman 
is back. We drop a few hints that John Steadman is 
using imported gunmen against the farmers. Then we 
indicate that Clay is out in the hills, backing his brother’s 
hand. By that time, these people ought to be mad enough 
to do all that’s necessary. And most of what we say will 
actually be the truth.” 

“Well,” Bowie grumbled, “I’ll go along with that, but 
don’t think I’ll miss a chance to do a little smearing on 
my own. He hasn’t missed any tricks in that line.” 

“It’s your idea,” said Borden, “not mine.” He turned 
back to the bureau. “I don’t mind a little mudslinging, 
but I scarcely see the point in plastering it on a child.” 

“No, you wouldn’t,” agreed Tolcher. “It won’t hit 
the kid. It’ll hit Steadman.” 

“If you’ll excuse me,” said Borden dryly, “I’ve got to 
dress. Say what you want to. But Clay Steadman’s being 
out in the hills is the thing I want you to plant around 
where it will do the most good.” 

He heard the door close, and Bowie was gone. He 

finished adjusting his coat, his hat. Taking a final look in 

the mirror, he blew out the lamp and went out. He was 

smiling a little as he descended the stairs. John Steadman 

didn’t know it yet, but the run of the cards had shifted 
sharply against him. 
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As Ellen sat before the mirror and put the finishing 

touches to her hair, she heard her father leave his room 
and come down the hallway. 

“Going out?” she called. 

He paused in the doorway and regarded her with 
approval. “Adam Dobie is going to be locked in mortal 
combat with Judge Hardee for the checker champion¬ 
ship of the town tonight. I wouldn’t miss it.” 

^ Ah, she gibed, “you and your checker players!” 

I daresay that the Sewing Circle has more important 
things to do.” 

“Naturally. What’s more important to a woman than 
good, juicy gossip?” 

He chuckled. “Expecting someone?” 

Charles Borden is going to call,” she said casually. 
“He ought to be here now.” 

H m. He frowned a little, started to say something, 
then turned away. Then he paused. “Has John been past 
to see you lately?” 

No, she said quietly. “And I do not expect him.” 

He said nothing, and presently she heard him go out 
to the porch. A moment later she heard Charles’s voice, 
and her father called, “Ellen-Mr. Borden is here.” 

All right. She rose slowly, pensively, thinking that 
her father could not abide Charles. It was a wholly un¬ 
reasonable attitude, and she resented it mildly. She made 
a grimace, blew out the light, and went to the veranda. 

Because of what Silas had said, she smiled more brightly 
at the lawyer. 

Her father murmured his leave-taking and went down 
the walk. Charles Borden stood regarding her with open 
appreciation. “I have never seen you more beautiful, 
Ellen, he said in a low tone. “For that matter, I have 
never seen a woman as beautiful as you.” 
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She laughed, not displeased. “Charles, you lawyers 
are all alike—always trying to sway the jury.” 

They both laughed. 

They sat chatting pleasantly, Ellen honestly charmed 
by his grace, his easy manner. He was a pleasant man, 
and good-looking, she admitted grudgingly. He had the 
faculty of putting things on an easy, even footing, of 
being amusing yet basically serious. She liked that. It 
was nice to sit here with him, with the cottonwoods 
rustling near by, the starlight bathing the town yonder, 
the mountain tops beginning to show their distant sil¬ 
houettes against the night sky. 

All at once she was thinking that she had been a silly 
goose about things that were quite impossible; life with 
this man could be very, very pleasant. 

But the idea drove her to her feet in a kind of un¬ 
conscious protest, saying, “I’ll get some lemonade and 
cookies.” 

Ellen brought the things from the kitchen on a tray, 
and they munched cookies and sipped lemonade. 
Presently, with a contented sigh, Borden put down his 
glass. 

“This is nice,” he said. “Like home.” She turned to 
smile at him, and his big hand closed over hers. “Ellen,” 
he said presently in a lower tone, “I have loved you for 
a long time. You make me think always of the things I 
need and do not have.” 

“Charles—” she began dubiously. 

“But you asked me to keep on trying! That’s what 
I’m doing now. Ellen, will you marry me?” 

She sat very still then. She knew what she would say, 
but she was remembering with longing the years of lov¬ 
ing another man, and feeling the pull of a fidelity that 
no promise could erase. For long moments they sat thus, 
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and then she said, very softly, “Yes. Yes, I will, Charles.” 

He drew her to him and kissed her, and all the while 

her heart was crying, John—why couldn’t it have been 

you? And then she felt his lips grow cold, his arms about 

her slacken. He drew away and sat staring into the 

shadows. She knew that it wouldn’t work, and that 
Charles, too, knew it. 

He said with bitterness, “He is still there, isn’t he?” 

Yes, she said. I—I will not hold you to your 
promise, Charles.” 

But I didn’t mean that!” He swung around, protest¬ 
ing. “I want you in spite of everything, Ellen. It’s just 
that—I’d hoped—” and his voice trailed off. 

She turned toward him and touched his arm. “Charles, 
if you want me, I will try very hard. I do like you—a 
lot. If you will help me, I will be as good a wife as I 

know how. I will always be honest with you, and seek 
to make you happy—” 

Ah, but you have!” His dark mood had already gone. 
He took her hand, kissed it, and then, rising, pulled her 
to her feet. It will be all right, Ellen. It will work out. 

And you—you will be the loveliest lady ever to grace 
the governor’s mansion!” 

In spite of herself, she laughed, pleased. “And you will 
be a very handsome governor. Still, hadn’t we better 
wait a week or so before we plan on taking over the 
executive mansion?” 

Not too long.” He chuckled. Then he kissed her and 
took his leave. Ellen stood on the steps watching his tall 
form disappear in the darkness. At the gate he paused 
and called back his good night, and she answered him. 

It was a full minute before she let herself think of what 
she had done. 
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But she told herself that at least Charles Borden was 
real—far more real than the spirit of Leila Canfield 
Steadman. It mattered little that hers was only half a 
loaf, so long as it was bread. 


EIGHT 


SOME TWO WEEKS AFTER THEIR TALK, MCIVER SENT STEAD- 

man word that the court had dismissed the petition of 
appeal which he had made on the basis of faulty titles in 
the latest affectation of Steadman’s range. The following 
day, Allenby and Curry rode to Double S to discuss the 
matter. 

They spoke with the glum hopelessness of men who 
see no way out of a bad situation. Steadman summed it 
up. “We can’t go snorting into town and shoot up either 
the storekeepers or the nesters. The Army doesn’t scare, 
and that’s their hole card. And even if we got rough with 
the grangers, that wouldn’t keep them away. Besides, I 
don’t think that’s what either of you want, any more 
than I do.” 

They nodded, remaining silent as they pondered the 
unpleasant logic and found no way out. Finally Curry 
grumbled, “It’s hard to take a thing like this lying down 
while they ride over you roughshod.” 

The front door banged and Jim came out on the 
porch and spied them where they stood by the water 
trough. “Hi, bronc’buster,” Allenby called. 

“Hello, Mr. Allenby. Hello, Mr. Curry,” said Jim 
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politely. “Say, Dad—you’re not going to town with 
them, are you?” 

Steadman shook his head. 

“All right. Because if you are, I promised Aunt Ellen 
I’d come see her—” 

“I’d let you know,” Steadman reassured him. “Go 
back and play.” 

Jim grinned, whirled, and darted back into the house. 
The three men smiled at one another. 

“Speaking of Ellen Taney,” said Curry idly, “I sup¬ 
pose you heard she got herself engaged to Charles 
Borden?” 

“You can hear anything these days.” 

“Fact, though,” said Allenby. “They’re having a big 
party next week at the schoolhouse to make it official. 
Getting married the first of the month.” 

Steadman looked at him quickly, then at Curry, and 
saw that they were serious. He had a feeling of shock 
and of disbelief, and another was mingled with it—a 
feeling of having been betrayed, deserted by someone on 
whose loyalty he had always counted. Then he masked 
his reaction to the news and said, “Well, Borden’s luckier 
than he deserves. Ellen’s a fine woman.” 

In the slightly embarrassed silence, Allenby cleared 
his throat, “Seeing Jim a minute ago reminded me of 
something we came to tell you.” He looked at the 
ground. “The other side is up to some pretty dirty tricks, 
John.” 

“Like what?” 

Allenby waited a moment, then said bluntly, “The 
fact is, they’re saying you’re using imported gunmen 
to fight the nesters. Claim that Clay is out in the hills 
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working with you,” And then both Allenby and Curry 
were watching him closely. 

He saw that they were not sure, that both of them 
had been swayed by the gossip. He shook his head. “You 
know how I stand on using gunmen. That’s just talk 
meant to stir the people up. Besides, if Clay were around, 
he’d be fighting against me, in all probability.” 

Allenby nodded, “I’m glad to hear you say that. But 
they’ve gone a little deeper. That old talk about—well, 
about Clay and Leila. Young Jim, too.” He looked into 
Steadman’s face rather defiantly. “It’s hell, but there it 
is, John.” 

Steadman had the impotent feeling of a man boxing 
pillows. The hope of keeping at least a stable background 
for Jim had helped him adjust to the losses in land and 
cattle. Setting the boy’s feet on solid ground had always 
seemed the main thing, regardless of the size of the tract 
of land he called Double S. But now, this scurrilous 
campaign to dirty the youngster as a means of hurting 
Steadman meant that all he had tried to do to make 
people forget had been for naught. Maybe he had at¬ 
tributed to his enemies a fairness that they did not 
possess; perhaps he had been a fool to think he could 
merely wish away the past as far as Jim was concerned. 
Either way, it was hard and it was bitter. 

“Then,” he said with slow deliberation, “if that’s the 
case, it’s time to fight back.” 

“Good!” said Curry with obvious relief. 

Allenby added to that, It suits me fine. I always want 
to take a whack at the man who robs me of something 
-even though he might have a claim to it.” Then, raising 
his head toward the distance, he said on a note of 
surprise, “And speaking of thieves—” 
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They faced the direction in which he was looking. A 
dozen riders were coming off the vega toward the yard, 
Jay Gonzales riding in front, and behind a group of 
farmers. Watching them approach, the three ranchers 
moved unconsciously a little closer together. 

At about fifteen paces Gonzales halted and said, 
“Hello, boys. Hot today.” 

He was obviously ill at ease with this mission, and 
Allenby gave him scant comfort. “Now there’s just what 
we need,” said the rancher. “A weather report!” 

* said Steadman, “what’s your business?” 

“Well, the fact is, these boys”—the sheriff waved at 
the farmers clustered at his back—“asked me to come 
along and speak to you.” 

**The hell we did!” one exclaimed. “You homed in. 
W^e wanted to handle this ourselves.” 

Steadman looked at the man, meeting his resentful 
gaze. “Just what did you want to handle, friend?” he 
asked evenly. 

“I reckon you wouldn’t know! Just a big mystery to 
you who’s shootin’ up our people and raisin’ hob with 
our homes, ain’t it?”^He leaned over the horn, anger 
glinting in his eyes; Others murmured their approval. 

“Maybe so, maybe not,” Steadman answered. “But 
watch your talk. There’s no question whose land you’re 
on right now.” 

“Your lousy outlaw brother here to take your part, 
too?” the man snarled. 

Gonzales swung around. “Shut up!” Then, turning to 
face Steadman, “That’s the talk, John. They claim Clay 
and maybe some other sports are up in the hills working 
for you. What about it?” 

Steadman ignored the question. His temper was chang- 
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ing as he looked at them, thinking that they were the 
ones responsible for stirring up the things that would 
hurt the boy. A solid, unreasoning anger was gathering 
in him like a July stomi. 

He said quietly, “Get to hell off my land—all of you.” 

Surprise held them a moment; then with an oath the 
big farmer who had spoken started climbing out of the 
saddle. 

“By God, we’re not cur dogs! I’ll show you who runs 
from you, you stiff-necked—” 

Steadman was on him as he turned—silent and savage. 

One hand pinned the farmer back against the saddle, and 

two swift backhand blows rocked his head back. The 

farmer, growling with fury, brought his knee up toward 

Steadman’s groin, but the latter side-stepped and drove 

a blow into the man’s stomach that jackknifed him. 

Before he could recover, Steadman lifted him like a sack 

of wheat and heaved him up on the horse’s back. It shied, 

and the farmer clutched the horn and held on, his face a 
sickly white. 

The raw fury of it held them silent a moment. Then 
Gonzales said, ^'Tenga cuidado, cnmgo. Watch who 
you’re pushing around.” 

Jay, said Steadman, “if you’ve got no warrant for 
me, the same goes for you—beat it.” 

A resentful murmur arose from the farmers, but 
Steadman cut it short with a gesture. His face, his 
manner, his words, left no doubt in their minds as to 
what the future would hold. “The next man who puts 
stakes into Double S land will have a fight on his hands,” 
e told them. “You’re through having it all your own 

Tell Tolcher I said so. Tell your district attorney 
too. He’s of the same stamp.” 
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Someone in the crowd howled, “We’ll see whether 
you sing the same song when the troops come in!” 

“You’re damn right we will,” AUenby answered him. 
“You cross our lines, and the Kttle pot goes into the big 
one!” 

“And she boils!” Curry echoed. 

For an instant they were sobered, and in the silence. 
Jay Gonzales asked dryly, “That your final word, 
boys?” 

“Just one more thing,” said Steadman. “You people 
have started to play dirty. I didn’t want it that way, but 
since it’s like that, understand me. The first man I hear of 
slurring any of my family. I’ll hunt that man down and 
kill him like a dog. Now, move! I’d as leave blow your 
rotten heads off as argue.” 

They sat glaring at him, angry and slightly shamed by 
the charge he had made. Then some of them started to 
rein about, and others followed. Jay Gonzales pulled 
his horse around, saying quietly to Steadman, “I’m sorry 
about the talk. But you watch your step, amigo" With¬ 
out looking at Steadman, he followed the others off 
across the vega. 

The three ranchers watched them go. At last Curry 
turned. “Well, that’s that. Now what?” 

“The next move has to be up above the bench,” said 
AUenby. “That means they’ll move up San Jose canyon. 
From there, they can spread out from Steadman’s west 
boundary and come in on you and me from the east.” 

Curry looked at Steadman. 

“I’ll send a crew down to the canyon right away,” said 
Steadman. “You boys had better do the same. Give them 
orders to turn back all nesters. No rough stuff unless the 
farmers start it. But if they do, we’ll oblige them.” 
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“You believe that stuff about the troops?” Allenby 
queried as they moved toward their horses. 

“I don’t discount anything. But we’ll deal with that 
when they come.” 

When they had ridden off, Steadman caught and 

saddled a horse and rode out to the roundup camp, where 

he gave orders for four riders and a pack animal to move 

to the San Jose and set up a line camp. He arrived home 

in time to find Jim scrubbing his hands and face for 
supper. 

He listened abstractedly to the boy’s talk during 

supper, and when he had finished, he watched Jim 

wrestle with cutting his steak and chewing it. At nine, 

Jim would abide no help in these matters, but he still had 
his troubles. 

He was half smiling through the smoke of his cigar 

as Jim laid down his knife with startling abruptness and 

asked, “Dad, if you married Aunt Ellen, would she be 
my mother?” 

The question took Steadman by surprise. Then he 
realized with a dismal shock that Jim was reaching out 
for what he needed and did not have. Knowing that, he 
felt both his own inadequacy and the hurt that news of 
Ellen s engagement to Borden had brought him. 

“Who’s been telling you things?” he asked gruffly. 
Concha. That’s what she said. How can that be, 


Concha talks too much. Finish your meal, boy.” 
Jim bobbed his head and hurried to finish, and then 
Steadman sent him off to get ready for bed. Alone he 
went to sit on the veranda. He watched the light fade in 
e west, while the undertone of the customary fussine 
etween Concha and Jim reached him from inside. Therf 




was in him a sense of loss, sharp, profound, and wholly 
unexpected. He had always taken Ellen for granted, but 
now he realized, as she was on the verge of marrying 
another, how inadequately that explained how he felt 
about her. For some time he sat mulling it over, his 
depression growing, and finally he admitted that there 
was far more to it than his hate for Charles Borden. 

Jim came out, his slippers shuffling, his nightshirt 
flowing in the breeze. He put his arms around Stead¬ 
man’s neck, gave him a peck, and then lingered. 

“Dad—you know what I said about Aunt Ellen?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, if what Concha says is right, why don’t you 
marry her? I love her an awful lot, Dad. Just like she was 
my real—” 

Some inward pain swung Steadman out of his seat, 
saying, “Jim, little boys have got to leave things like 
that to the grownups. Come on—I’ll bed you down, 
boy.” He bent and swung the lad up under his arm, Jim 
squealing with delight, and carried him like a sack into 
his bedroom, where he dumped him on the bed. 

Jim bounced, tried the springs again, and settled down, 
his laughter dying. At Steadman’s nod, he folded his 
hands, closed his eyes, and said the small prayer that 
Ellen had taught him. When he had finished, he opened 
an eye, squinted at Steadman, and said, “And please, let 
me have Aunt Ellen for my mother.” 

“Ah, you rascal!” Steadman rumpled the lad’s hair, 
smiling stiffly. He said good night, blew out the lamp, 

and closed the door and went out. 

Back on the porch he lit another cigar. His hands were 
trembling a little as he lit the match, and he pitched it 
away with an angry exclamation. Rising suddenly, he 
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prowled the length of the veranda and stood looking 
into the night, off across the big vega. 

Somehow, all the rest of his troubles seemed to reach 
a climax in this news of Ellen’s engagement to Charles 
Borden. They were all things he could not fight against, 
bars in a cage that held him. For a long time he stood, 
seeing them like that, feeling their implacable pressure 
on his spirit. 

Over it all rode the dominating thought. Clay, the 
author of all of it, was out there somewhere. Because of 
Clay, they were dirtying Jim now; because of him, Leila 
had died alone and friendless; because of Clay, Jim now 
had to dream of a mother’s love that he would never 
know. 

Wrath, slow, deep, black and bitter as gall, roiled up 
in Steadman. Clay would have to pay for that. 

From nowhere came the thought that even the prayer 
the boy had just said had been taught him by Ellen- 
just when he was learning his first baby words, just after 
Leila had gone away with Clay. Even that little bit he 
and Jim owed to Ellen— 

A groan rose from Steadman’s insides. He threw his 
cigar away and strode back down the porch. 

All at once he thought, Why shouldn’t she marry 
Borden? W^hat’s she to you? 

An answer almost came to him, a lightness started to 
come to his heart. But the specter of the dead woman 
seemed to rise before his mind, and the heaviness came 
back—intensified by a conflict that was to keep him 
pacing the veranda for hours to come. 

All during the meal, Ellen was aware of her father’s 
watchfulness, of his unusual quietness. She was aware 
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that this stemmed from his dislike of Charles, although 
he had never openly hinted that this was so. Still, it took 
some of the joy from what was to happen tonight. With 
a sigh, she pushed back her plate and smiled across at 
Silas. 

“Well, now for the dishes.” 

He returned her smile. “I hope Charles appreciates 
your cooking. He ought to; he’s a hearty man at table.” 

“I’ve had no complaints so far,” she said lightly. “And 
if he doesn’t, he can just go back to the hotel and eat 
their greasy food.” 

They sat silent for some moments, and then Silas said, 
“Funny that Steadman hasn’t been in at all. Doggone it, 
he ought to at least wish you happiness.” 

“It’s not odd at all,” she said evenly. “He doesn’t care 
a fig about what I do—even to getting married.” She 
rose and started clearing the table. 

He sat still, watching the set of her mouth, thinking 
how fine a girl she was, how differently he had wished 
this thing to mrn out. “Of course,” he mused aloud, “I 
can understand his not showing up much. The town’s in 
a tizzy about him and the others drawing a line at the 
San Jose canyon. Two weeks now, and the farmers 
fretting and the merchants up in arms.” 

“That wouldn’t keep him away if he wanted to come.” 

“Maybe not. Anyhow, some of the farmers have 
already pulled out—discouraged. Although some think 
that the story about Clay Steadman being around is what 
really scared them out.” 

Ellen’s heart skipped a guilty beat and she almost 
dropped the stack of dishes she was carrying. She had 
harbored that feeling ever since the night Clay had come 
here. She knew that she was shielding an outlaw, yet in 
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a way, she seemed to be shielding John, even Jim, 
although Charles Borden would never take that view. 

“^^'hat do you think of those rumors?” Silas asked 
casually. 

“I don’t think anything of them,” she said in a tight 
voice, continuing her work. 

Silas stared at her, frowning, then rose and walked 
around the table to her. 

“Look at me,” he said. 

She met his gaze straight for a moment, then her eyes 

slid past him and held on the wall. He said, “Ellen, I 

just want you to know that young Jim wasn’t the only 

one awake the night Clay pulled in here. You did right. 

But the thing that hurts me is that you still don’t know 
which side you’re on.” 

“But I—I do!” she exclaimed desperately. “Just because 
I haven’t said anything about Clay—” She stopped. 

He looked into her eyes, then he shook his head and 
turned away. 

“Be sure you know what you’re doing,” he warned. 

“Be very sure.” He turned and walked down the hallway 
to the porch. ^ 

Ellen stood for a long, unhappy moment, then went 
on with her work. Afterward she went to her room and 
began dressing. Darkness came, and she lowered the 
blinds and lit the lamp. She was still dawdling over her 
toilette when she heard Charles come and speak with 
her father. Silas called to her and she answered, and then 
heard the drone of their talk on the veranda. 

Finished at last, she looked at herself in the mirror. 
Ihe new gown was of wine-colored satin with eold 
trimmings at the neck and on the sleeves, and the neck 
was cut low enough to make it interesting, she decided. 
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Then it struck her that the glumness of her face was 
scarcely appropriate for a girl on her way to her engage¬ 
ment party. She made a face at herself in the mirror. But 
this attempt at levity did not work. After tonight, when 
her engagement was announced, there would be no 
turning back for her. Her father’s warning weighed 
heavily on her spirits, yet there was nothing, really, to 
keep her from making the move she had decided upon. 
She had had her term of useless waiting. Now she must 
take second best, or face a life of foolish, tragic glooming 
over something that, from the start, was fated not to be. 

Ellen drew a little straighter and went out. Charles 
Borden rose with alacrity and came to meet her. He bent 
over her hand and kissed it. 

“My, how gallant,” Ellen murmured, half ironically. 

“And how lovely you are, Ellen,” he countered. 
“Ready?” 

They said their good-bys, and received Silas’ assur¬ 
ances that he would be along in time for the announce¬ 
ment to be made at the party. 

As they strolled toward the street, Borden touched 
Ellen’s hand on his arm, and bent toward her. “Happy, 

“Yes,” she said. “Yes—happy, Charles.” 

From now on she would have to convince herself that 
this was true. 

Quiet of an ominous sort had prevailed during the two 
weeks that Steadman and the other ranchers had manned 
the line camp at San Jose canyon. Yet through it were 
discernible the rumblings of the coming storm. With the 
departure of a number of the farmers, the Merchants 
Association had begun openly counseling the farmers to 
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violence, carping at the authorities, and threatening to 
call in the Army to supervise the peaceful settling of the 
land. 

Steadman, with the wearing friction of the days, had 
come to realize that they had reached a hopeless impasse. 
The situation had not been helped by Allenby’s men dis¬ 
covering Bowie Tolcher and a group of farmers looking 
over a section of Allenby’s land. They had ridden hur¬ 
riedly away at the approach of Allenby’s riders, but the 
augury was not for good. 

He was thinking of these things now as he rode home¬ 
ward toward Double S. Beneath these surface thoughts 
was the dull ache of the knowledge that Ellen would 
soon marry Charles Borden. Borden, he was morally cer¬ 
tain, was crooked. If not openly dishonest, at least the 
man was a political opportunist, talking about moral 
justice for the farmers while he manipulated the situation 
for his own ambitions. That kind of thing rubbed off. 
Somehow, at length, Borden would dirty her, would 
break her spirit, lower her to his own level. The thought 
held its own peculiar kind of agony for Steadman. 

He arrived at the ranch toward dusk and ate dinner 
with Jim by lamplight. Afterward, as was their wont, 
they sat for a while together on the veranda. Steadman’s 
mind was not on the boy’s prattle, his running fire of 
questions, and he spoke to the lad absently until Jim 
asked, “Dad, did Uncle Clay have blue eyes?” 

“Kind of blue-gray, I guess.” 

“An’ yellow hair, and a scar on his chin?” 

“That, too,” said Steadman idly. “I must have told you 
that a hundred times. Why do you ask?” 

Jim’s answer was another question. “Do you think 
Aunt Ellen would tell a lie—to me?” 
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“Of course not. What makes you think so?” 

Jim sighed, as though a problem had been resolved. 
“Tm glad of that.” 

Now Steadman, aware that something unusual was 
bothering the lad, turned and looked at him. “What’s on 
your mind, Jim?” 

“I was just kinda wondering,” Jim said slowly. “I saw 
that man at her house, and he looked so much like you 
said Uncle Clay looked. She told me his name was Tom 
Patton.” Then, he added, sober and still doubtful, “But I 
heard her call him ‘Clay,’ Dad, She didn’t know I was 
listening. Why do you suppose that was?” 

Steadman sat very still, coldness running along his 
nerves, tightening them. Presently he said, “You must 
have heard wrong, Son.” 

“No, honest Injun, I didn’t.” 

Steadman swung around. “When was this?” 

“When you were away. They were talking in the 
kitchen, and I got up. The man was real nice to me. He 
asked me a lot of things about you and the ranch.” Jim 
sighed. “It was funny about Aunt Ellen saying that. He 
was a nice man.” 

As casually as he could, Steadman rose and called 
Concha. The Mexican girl came and took Jim away and 
sent him off to bed. Tom Patton—a name made up out of 
her head! It was Clay, back from the past with his old 
deviltry and wickedness, breathing life into the old 
ghosts again. Clay out in the hills, running his wild way, 
now that he had left Leila to die alone. Clay, bringing 
down the vile gossip on Jim’s head— 

Steadman’s nerves were steel-tight. The night was 
shifting, moving, around him. Ellen had been a party to 
it. Protecting Clay, she had heaped her small handful of 
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earth on Leila’s grave, too! Well, he knew where Clay 
would be— 

He wheeled and moved swiftly into the house. In his 
room he took down his gun belt and buckled it on. He 
unholstered it and spun the cylinder. As good as ever, 
he thought with satisfaction. 

Softly he went out of the house, caught up a horse and 
saddled, and, once out of the yard, spurred it to a run. 
The wind grew up hard and cold in his face. Ellen had 
betrayed him. Well, he’d find out what she knew. 

Then he’d settle scores, once and for all. 


NINE 



The music stopped on a final scilvping note, there 
was a spattering of applause, and the dancers began drift¬ 
ing off the floor. Judge Hardee released Ellen, stepped 
back and made a courtly bow. 

“Thank you, my dear. You make an old man feel 

almost young again. Charles Borden is a very lucky 
fellow.” ^ 


She said something without really knowing what it 
was. She had been doing that all evening, acting a part, 
hating the necessity of acting. A hundred times she had 
told herself that it was not real, that it was not happening 

to her. It couldn’t, because she would never marry a man 
whom she didn’t really love. 

Slowly she walked with the judge back toward the 
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side lines, where Charles was smiling at her from a group 
composed of Mrs. Hardee, the McCullochs, and others. 

Charles took her hand and turned to the judge. “And 
what is the verdict, your Honor?” 

“Life.” The judge sighed elaborately. “And with 
Ellen, I think you will find the sentence all too short.” 

They laughed pleasantly, and Ellen countered, “Judge, 
your talents aren’t all in the legal field. Mrs. Hardee, was 
he always as nice as this?” 

“Always, dear—when I had your age and figure!” 

“Tut, tut,” Hardee objected. “There are certain things 
that grow more beautiful with the years. It takes a 
mature eye to see them.” 

His wife patted his arm. “Ellen, I declare,” she sighed, 
“you do look radiant tonight! Just like a—a lost woman!” 

Borden cocked an amused eyebrow. “The sincerity 
compensates for the error in simile.” He smiled. “I’ll 
bring you ladies some punch.” 

As he went across the floor, Ellen was thinking. If 
they just knew how lost a woman I am, there would be 
no quarrel with the simile. She turned back to the group 
and listened to their polite nothings, absently watching 
Charles as he put glasses on a tray and returned toward 
them. 

He was halfway across the floor when Ellen saw him 
halt and stare toward the door. The noise ran out of the 
room and Ellen saw others looking that way. 

Ellen’s heart leaped into her throat as she saw Stead¬ 
man there, half in the shadows, the dim light striking the 
hard planes of his face, making it appear granitelike and 
almost dissolute with his anger. As his head turned, she 
saw his eyes, and she knew that trouble had come at last. 
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Someone near her said, “Wearing a gun! Of all the 
nerve—” 

“Why not? It’s a family trait,” came the dry reply. 

Ellen realized that his coming here had created an ex¬ 
plosive situation. This place was alive with hateful 
tensions whose breaking required only one word, one 
move from Steadman. She could feel them piling up in 
the deadly, electric silence. 

Abruptly Ellen turned and walked to the orchestra. 
“Play something,” she hissed. “Play anything—at once!” 

Charles had put down the glasses. He was walking to 
her, his boots hitting the floor loudly. The musicians 
picked up their instruments, and Mary Simmons came 
past, just as Charles said quietly to Ellen, “My dear, 
excuse me a moment—” 

Ellen grabbed Mary’s arm. “Mary,” she said, shoving 
the girl toward Borden, “dance with the best waltzer in 
the Territory,” and went toward Steadman. 

The music drowned Borden’s call to her, couples 
started for the floor past her, and the bad moment was 
over. Before Steadman she halted, meeting his hard gaze. 

“I want to talk to you,” he said harshly, 

“I want to talk to you, too.” 

She knew that she should not leave this room with 
him, but his presence here was like a spark near a powder 
keg. Trouble was all over his face; a wildness laced his 
voice and snapped in his dark eyes. 

“Come on,” she said evenly. She started for the door, 
and he followed. 

On the porch he said, “This will do—” 

“It will not!” Ellen proceeded down the steps, and he 
strode beside her in silence until, near the picnic benches 
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under the line of locusts which rimmed the yard, Ellen 
halted. 

As she turned and faced him, she had a brief sinking 
feeling. But she asked in a businesslike tone, “Now, 
what is it?” 

He stood looking at her. The coolness of her tone had 
instantly robbed him of the first resentful things he had 
intended to say, which had brought him here. That 
coolness that pushed him away from her was suddenly 
bigger than her shielding Clay. It was the coolness that 
said she was Charles Borden’s woman. 

“So you’re going to marry that shyster,” he snarled. 
“Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“Why should I?” 

“We’ve been friends a long time. That’s one reason.” 

“Friends,” she said coolly. “Just what does that 
mean?” 

“Apparently not much, to you!” 

what right did he have to blame her now, when all 
along he had been so offhand? Leila had always been 
first in his thoughts, and now he was reproaching her for 
trying to salvage a little of her own life! 

“Is that so?” she flared. “Since when do I owe you 
anything?” 

He waited a moment. “I guess you don’t. I was wrong 
about you.” 

“Then that makes it even! You’ve been anything but 
open and frank with me.” 

He stood with his head bent a little, as though peering, 
trying to pry from her some explanation he could not 
grasp. A tension almost palpable was running between 
them. Then he took a quick step toward her. 

“Ellen, you crossed me up. Where is Clay?” 
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“Ah. So you found out.” Then, defiantly, “Well, I’m 
not going to tell you.” 

“You might as well,” he growled. “I’ll find him. 
Where’s he hiding?” 

“Suppose you find him, then.” 

“So you’re against me, too!” 

“Are there different sides where your own people are 
concerned?” 

“Haven’t there always been?” he demanded angrily. 
“Who stole Jim’s mother and led her to her death? Tell 
me where he is, Ellen.” 

His tone made her a party to all the wrongs that Clay 
had committed. For a moment she wavered. She began, 
“John, I-” 

But he cut in, “What a fool I was to count on you! 
Telling myself all the time that you understood about 
her and Clay. About what Jim had lost, and—” 

“I did, and I do!” Her voice rose, defiant. “I under¬ 
stood every bit of it—better than you ever did, or ever 
could.” 

He looked at her more sharply. In Ellen, all the re¬ 
ticences, the submissions, were crumbling and falling 
away. Under his goading, rebellion at last made her see 
the futility of keeping up the farce of his belief in Leila. 

“Of course you counted on me,” she said bitterly. 

“But I was the fool, not you! Did I understand about 

Leila? Did I! Not only did I understand, but I hated 
her.” 

The vehemence of her speech struck him almost 
physically, but anger sent her words tumbling out at 
last. “I hated her because you’ve thought of no one else 
almost to the point of selfishness, John Steadman. Be¬ 
cause you closed your mind to everything but her soft, 
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lying ways. And I hate her now because she still holds 
you from the grave with that same lie!” 

“Ellen,” he said, hoarsely, “stop that kind of talk.” 

“Don’t you ‘Ellen’ me! I’ve waited for years to say 
this, and nothing can stop me. I loathe the very name of 
your precious Leila. She lived a life of lies and deceit. 
She was weak and fickle, and every woman who ever 
saw her realized that. Most of the men, too—except you, 
you blind fool! To you, she was a little plaster saint to 
be worshiped. But there were cracks in her that a blind¬ 
folded man could see. They finally let her down—let her 
fall—right to where she belonged!” 

His voice was low and terrible. “No one can say that 
about her—not even you.” 

“Oh, can’t I? Well, I don’t have to pretend any longer 
that she was anything but what she was—just a fickle 
baggage who took what she wanted when she wanted 
it—and the devil with whom it hurt!” She paused, then 
spat at him, “Just a plain tart, John Steadman, a tart who 
richly deserved what she got!” 

His hand lashed out and slapped her. With a cry she 
stumbled backward. 

There was a moment of shocked, charged silence; then 
with a sound of misery, he moved to her and swept her 
fiercely into his arms, with a power that seemed to break 
her, to stifle her. 

“Ellen—Ellen—” he said in a tortured voice. 

His lips were on hers violently, almost as though they 
would erase the shocking words that she had spoken. 

It seemed that her heart would outrun itself and stop; 
she was weak, floating on a hot tide that bore her away 
on softness and indescribable joy. 

Then reality flooded back with a shock as she thought, 
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Oh, God—he’s ruined it for me now, like he’s spoiled my 
whole life. He’s stolen the little strength I’ve built up— 

She jerked her mouth away. “Let me go! Let me go—” 
Her fists beat at him. As though mauled by her anger, he 
stepped back. Shaken, both of them, they stood there. 
In a low, anguished voice, she said, “I hate you, John 
Steadman! I hate you, and I never want to see you 
again.” 

“Ellen,” he began humbly, “Ellen, I—” 

A voice from the near-by darkness halted him. “That’s 
enough, Steadman! You heard what she said.” 

He whirled as Charles Borden loomed out of the 
shadows. 

For a pair of seconds they regarded one another in the 
darkness. Anger as black as the night was gathering in 
Steadman; grim satisfaction was settling in him. He said, 
“Just like you to sneak up in the dark, Borden.” 

The man moved forward. “I hear you’ve only just 
buried your wife,” he said coldly. “Isn’t it a little early 
to start dirtying up a woman like Ellen?” 

“Charles,” she said quickly, “let me explain—” 

“There’s no need. And you did quite right in refusing 
to tell him where his outlaw brother is. The law will 
find him.” 

“So you heard it all,” said Steadman thinly. 

“And saw it.” Borden took off his coat and threw it 
on a bench. “I won’t pretend to like what I saw. Put up 
your hands and fight, Steadman.” 

“Charles!” Ellen cried, “This is ridiculous—” 

“Stay out of this,” said Steadman sharply. He un¬ 
buckled his gun belt and tossed it aside. “It may as well 
be now as later.” 
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“My sentiments exactly,” said Borden, and advanced 
toward him. 

Steadman lunged in, swinging a hard right. Out of 
nowhere a blow mauled him on the side of the head and 
he staggered, tripped, and fell on his back. He lay there 
a moment with stars spinning dizzily before his eyes. 

Damned if he can’t fight! he thought dully. He rolled 
over and pushed quickly to his knees and saw Borden 
before him, coolly waiting. He came up like a spring 
uncoiling, driving straight at Borden, and he felt his 
blow land on Borden’s chest and heard the hard 'whuff of 
the wind it drove from the man. As he was following 
up, Borden countered quickly with a punishing blow to 
Steadman’s middle, and he hung there a moment, half 
sick. Before he could get set for it, another stiff one 
caught him on the shoulder and spun him half around. 

Steadman felt the wild animal rage gathering in him 
at his inability to stop the man. Then Borden, sensing 
the end, closed on him. From a half crouch, Steadman 
met him, whipping a right that streaked past Borden’s 
chest and slammed squarely on his chin. He heard 
Borden grunt with the shock, and he hammered two 
short blows in close. Borden grappled with him and for 
a moment they tottered, then spun and hit the ground. 
Rolling over and over, Borden was reaching for Stead¬ 
man’s throat, trying to pinion his arms. Steadman threw 
his body violently over and Borden was beneath him; 
he caught the man a glancing blow in the face and 
pushed to his feet. 

Dragging deep for breath, he panted, “Get up.” 

His back was toward the benches. Borden rose to one 
knee, dredged up a long, ragged breath, and drove to his 
feet. He came bent over, like a charging bull, and his 
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rush swept Steadman back to the benches. The edge of 
one struck Steadman across the kidneys, making him 
groan, and Borden pulled up and mauled a fist into 
Steadman that shocked pain from his head down through 
his whole side. Borden’s weight was pinning him and he 
evaded the blows by moving his head, and took them 
on chest and shoulders. 

Borden was stronger, tougher, than Steadman had 
expected. He fought with silent savagery, intent on 
maiming, destroying. The end had to come soon, or 
Steadman would lose this, of that he was certain. All at 
once his boot tangled with one of Borden’s legs, and he 
made a mighty effort and threw his body over, at the 
same time pushing hard with both hands. It threw 
Borden off balance. He stumbled backward and Stead¬ 
man spun free and rolled away from the bench. 

He took a full three seconds to draw up air, then 
attacked. His blow met Borden coming in, smacked on 
the side of the man’s jaw, and sent a flash of pain down 
his own arm. Borden slumped toward him, still swinging, 
but his blows lacked force. 


Slowly Steadman backed away. All at once he feinted 
and the other drove forward. Steadman side-stepped and 
drove a downward blow with all his force behind it to 
the man’s skull. Borden plowed on two paces farther 
and fell as though poleaxed. He lay still for some seconds 
before he groaned and moved his limbs. 

Steadman’s lungs were on fire; his ribs, his arms, 
ached, and the side of his face throbbed with a dull pain. 

That all, Borden?” he asked raggedly. 

The man sat up, shaking his head to clear it. “You’ve 
won this time,” he said thickly. “Fair fight.” 

Steadman found his gun belt and buckled it on with 
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hands that still shook. As he turned, he saw Ellen stand¬ 
ing beside Borden. Her being beside the man struck him 
harder than any of Borden’s blows. 

Borden said, “We’ll do this again if you don’t leave 
Ellen alone. Hear me?” 

Charles, she said, distressed, “this was as much my 
fault as his—” 

“Never mind, never mind.” 

But now Steadman was saying with dry scorn, “Don’t 
worry. She s made it plain what her taste in men is.” As 
he turned away, “You can forget what you saw. It had 
no importance—none in the least.” 

He left, going on past the hitch racks, scarcely hearing 
the sound of fiddles, the scraping and shuffling of feet 

in rhythm, the sound of voices. For he was as though 
blind and deaf. 

Shame rode him. He had made a fool of himself, had 
given way to things that had best been kept inside him¬ 
self. Well, it was over and done with. Let her stand there 
by Borden’s side—for the rest of her life, for that matter. 
The important thing now was to get to Clay before the 
posse went out and found him. The score he had to 
settle overrode any claim that the law might have on 
Clay. 

At first Ellen felt only a deep shame as she stood with 
Charles Borden. Steadman’s last words had abased her, 
cheapened her. For the one time in her life when he had 
kissed her, he held only contempt. She hated herself for 
that brief moment of surrender, for the joy that she had 
felt. She watched Borden brush off his clothing. When 
he straightened, she said, “Charles, I was dishonest with 
you, I did not want to be, and I am truly sorry.” 
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“Will you ever get him out of your blood?” he asked 
wearily. 

They started back toward the dance. After a moment 
Ellen said, “Yes, I will. He helped me to do that—more 
than you know.” 

He looked at her, but said notliing until they had come 
into the schoolyard, “I’m not going in there looking 
like this,” he said angrily, halting in the shadows. “It’s 
not pleasant to contemplate what they will say when 
they know he whipped me before you.” 

“You listen to me,” she said sharply. “I don’t care 
what a man can do with his muscles. It’s what’s inside 
his mind and his heart that counts.” 

They stood facing one another at the edge of the light. 
He was thinking that after this, he would marry her if 
she were a toothless, shrilling hag—anything, so long as 
it hurt Steadman. Now it was plain that their engage¬ 
ment was something that did hurt him—deeply. 

“Then I guess it’s all right,” he said. “Suppose you run 
on in while I make a quick trip back to the hotel to repair 
the damage. I’ll be back before you have two dances. 
All right?” 

“All right.” 

“And by the way, send Jay Gonzales out. I want to 
talk to him.” 

“What do you want with him?” 

He stiffened. “Ellen,” he said vexedly, “don’t oppose 
me. Or do you want to shield that outlaw, just because 
he’s John Steadman’s brother?” 

She stifled a quick retort, said coolly, “That wasn’t 
necessary, Charles,” and went inside. 

As she left, Borden’s manner changed. When Gon¬ 
zales came out and found him, the anger was running 
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full course. He said to Gonzales, ^*Jay, John Steadman’s 

brother really is up in the hills—Steadman just rode out 

to find him. Hurry a posse together and follow him. I 
want Clay Steadman!” 

But at night—no moon—” Gonzales protested. 

Don t argue! ’ Borden snarled. “Ask in town which 
way he headed. If you lose him, you can pick up the 
tracks early in the morning. Just get moving.” 

Gonzales hesitated, then with a shrug he went toward 
town. 

After some moments Borden, too, went toward the 
town s center. He went up the back way to his room, 
washed, and changed into fresh clothing. He was hold¬ 
ing a cold wet rag to his bruised cheek when the door 
opened and Bowie Tolcher came in. 

Saw your light,” said Tolcher. “Jay Gonzales is 
getting together a posse. What’s up?” 

“I sent him,” said Borden shortly. “That’s what’s up. 
Steadman rode out to contact his brother, I’m through 
fooling around with both of them.” 

Tolcher regarded him narrowly, eying the bruise. “So 

that s what changed your mind,” he mused. “Marked 
you up.” 

Borden glared at him, put down the rag, and smeared 
some powder on the mark. Then he turned. “Bowie, can 
you get in touch with the Comanche Kid?” 

“Sure.” 

“Think he’d be interested in a gun job?” 

Bowie nodded. “If the price is right. He usually works 
with a couple of men—the Walsh brothers.” 

“Five hundred apiece, and safe over the border. 
Would that do it?” 
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“I’d say so. Still, I’d have to get in touch with him 
and see.” 

“Then hop to it right away!” Borden paused, his eyes 
narrowing. He added, his tone low and hating, “No man 
gets away with beating me up, even in a fair fight. That 
Steadman has to be brought down—down to the dust, 
and kept there!” 


TEN 


Steadman lay bellied down on the cap rock with 
the hot afternoon sun searing his back as he studied the 
activities of the posse on the rocky floor of the valley 
below. He lay unmoving, his face impassive. In the sky’s 
cerulean blue an eagle wheeled, drifted down a slope of 
the wind, then swam lazily higher on an updraft. 

Gonzales and his men were having their troubles try¬ 
ing to untangle the trail he had left. He had chosen to 
draw them on purposely and divert them, rather than 
try to outrun them and leave a trail that they would 
follow with the coming of day. Last night he had 
watched them gather as he lingered on the edge of the 
town, then had given them a racket that drew them on 
his trail until midnight. Then, not five hundred yards 
away, he had rested while they awaited the dawn. 

Long before the first light he had been in the saddle, 
making a plain trail at first, later pushing up into the 
mid-altitude timber where he had led his horse, afoot, 
through tangles of undergrowth, circling masses of rock 
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and soil, and skirting logs that lay before him. From 
there to an area much higher, where bald, wind-scoured 
rocks left little mark of man or horse, he had led them 
until he reached one of the small, swift branches of the 
San Jose. 

Here he had waded his horse a mile upstream, and, 
coming out on a shelf of lava rock, had crossed it and 
taken a high ridge back the way he had come. Now the 
posse was confused and tangled below him, faced with 
the choice of going on into country where the trail 
would peter out, or of turning back to town. 

On an occasional rise of the wind Steadman could 
hear their tired, angry voices arguing. Jay Gonzales sat 
his horse, mopping his brow, while Ernie Ballinger, his 
deputy, talked and gesticulated toward the canyon 
where the trace seemed to disappear. 

Steadman watched them with grim amusement. After 
a while he saw Gonzales make a gesture of resignation 
and rein his horse about. The others left the shade of 
rocks where they had been crouching out of the sun’s 
blistering heat. The party mounted, rode slowly down 
the canyon, and so out of sight. 

Steadman waited until they had turned the bend of 
the canyon. He took a spare drink from the canteen, rose 
to the saddle, and slapped the reins on his horse’s neck. 
Across the cap rock, he headed for the narrow defile in 
the rocky face of the mountain which reared its bulk 
before him. 

Long ago he had heard Qay talk of the place which 
would make the ideal hide-out—a place known only to a 
handful of white men and to the Apaches. When the 
posse managed to piece out the sign, if they ever did, it 
would be too late. Steadman’s lips drew tighter, his eyes 
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narrowed under the brim of his hat. Then he felt the 
horse labor into the rise of the slope. 

The fever had left Clay dried out and weak. For two 
days after the firing, his leg was swollen until the skin 
cracked like an eggshell, and he was too weak to wash 
off the caked blood or even to care what happened. But 
the charred hole below the knee was closed over, even 
though he knew that there were smashed bone frag¬ 
ments in there and he’d never walk straight again. 

After the second day he had gathered enough strength 
to collect a few herbs, make a fire, and boil them. And 
then, when he had again gone out of his head with pain 
and fever, the herbs had done their work, just like the 
old Apaches claimed they would. 

After that there were periods of nightmare when 
everything was jumbled up, a world of faces and places 
that crossed and fused and flowed together, all alternat¬ 
ing with lucid moments when he merely lay and sipped 
the cold herb brew and wondered that the leg, swollen 
and tight as a poisoned pup, still was a part of him. 

One morning he awoke and felt the fever gone. He 
managed to get to his feet and went hobbling painfully 
after his saddlebags, one short step, then one long one. 
The bacon had gone rancid in spite of the thick layer 
of salt, but he made coffee and gobbled down bacon and 
hardtack with it. Then he was sick—his stomach rebel¬ 
ling at food after this long time without it. But he knew 
that he was half-starved, and later in the day he tried 
again. This time the food stayed with him, and he knew 
that he was on the mend. 

It had been almost a month now, coming back slowly, 
and he was still a long way from being a whole man. 
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He hadn’t been able to get out of the hide-out. The 
swelling had gone from the leg, the skin had peeled off, 
and the scab on the wound had left just a pinkish lacera¬ 
tion, with white bumps showing under it where the bone 
pressed close to the skin. He could not walk without 
pain. The way he had pushed the bone back in, trying 
to set it after a fashion, had left the leg deformed. It was 
stiff as a board and every time he tried it he felt the 
friction and the constriction of muscles that would never 
again flow in the proper direction. 

Always in his mind was the knowledge that if anyone 

found him, he’d be in a mighty bad way. He had 

picketed his horse close at hand, changing it on the grass 

every now and then, and moving his camp with it—the 

lean-to, the blanket, the guns. One day a buck had 

wandered into the hide-out, drawn by the smell of 

water, and he had shot it and jerked the meat because he 

had no salt left. About half an inch of tobacco was left 

in his last sack, and he had started hoarding the stubs; for 

a week now he had been reboiling the coffee grounds a 

couple of times. But before long, he’d have to get out of 

here and pick up some supplies somewhere or he’d 
starve. 

He sat now, hunched over his small fire, staring into 
the flames, and thinking. Suppose you go. Where are 
you going, and why? 

Beyond the firelight’s edge, he could hear the horse 
cropping grass. In the thicket at his back a small night 
animal made a faint noise. Somewhere far off, an owl 
hooted. The night was still—as still as death, and as 
lonely. 

He had had a long time to think things over here; the 
longest time in his life when he could do nothing but 
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think, he supposed. Sometimes he was sorry that he had 
pulled through, although a man tried to hang on to the 
end in a way that Clay found hard to understand at 
times. But there wasn’t anything left for him now, and 
he’d be a cripple in the bargain. 

These last few days, he’d found his thoughts centering 
on John and Jim. As a matter of fact, he always had 
thought of them considerably. Maybe it was because 
he’d never quite understood how Lelia had been able to 
turn her back on them without giving them another 
thought. It was almost as if she’d escaped from some¬ 
thing she had hated and didn’t want to be reminded of it. 
But then, she could turn her back on anybody once 
she’d tired of them. 

A noise across the glade brought his head up, and he 
stiffened. Then he heard the horse cropping grass, and 
he relaxed, grinning wryly. That kind of jumpiness 
would never leave him, he reckoned. 

One thing he surely did wish—that there was some 

way that he could explain it to John. But even if he had 

the chance, he doubted that John would listen, much 

less understand. How could a man sensibly explain things 

that he didn’t fully understand himself? 

¥ 

It was funny, when a man faced the end of his life. 
His mind went back and picked up the oddest and the 
oldest things. Like when they were kids together, with 
the old man and the old woman still alive down on the 
Trinity in Texas; then, their drive into this country and 
all the things that had happened, good and bad, as 
Double S took shape and grew. In those days it had all 
been to him a drudgery that he hadn’t been born for. 
He had wanted the bright lights, a woman’s laughter and 
a few drinks and tough broncs to ride and some easy 
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money in his pocket for a fast play at faro or the poker 
tables. 

Well, he’d had it all, and he be damned if he’d trade 
one moment of it for a different life; but still, looking 
back, the other things meant more in the long haul. He’d 
been learning that, these past few years. He’d grown 
sorrier all the time that a man couldn’t have it both ways. 
The trouble was that when you’d made your choice, you 
couldn’t turn back as easy as changing a shirt or hopping 
a train to another town. Whatever you took as your 
way went with you. Everywhere. 

All at once Clay became aware that the horse had 
stopped grazing. It stood very still, head up. All the 
night noises had stopped. A wolfish sixth sense shot a 
tingling alarm along his nerves. His hand began to reach 
stealthily for the gun at his side, and his mind warned 
him. You’re square in the firelight, a dead-center target. 

Suddenly the horse nickered, and Clay kicked out 
with his good leg, scattering the fire and in the same 
motion throwing his body over as he made a wild leap 
into the brush. 

He crashed into it and lay still, hugging the earth, his 
breath coming in short jerks. Carefully he shoved the 
pistol ahead of him and stared over it into the darkness 
beyond the fire. A couple of embers still flickered against 
the inky shadows, but he strained his eyes and saw 
nothing. 

Then a voice, harsh and steely, spoke out of the black¬ 
ness. “Come on out. Clay. I’ve got you lined up in my 
sights. Come, and come shooting.” 

He recognized John’s voice. He lay very still. This 
was the way the past caught up with a man—just a cold, 
implacable voice out of the darkness. He was sorry it 
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was like this, so he couldn’t talk to John first. Well, to 
hell with it! A lot of things never would be explained, 
and what did it matter? 

He said, softly and carelessly mocking, “You were a 
long time catching up. What kept you?” And when no 
reply came, “Why nonxi? Why didn’t you try before?” 

The voice seemed to come out of all eternity, it was 
so weary and bitter. “Because I had to see Leila die first, 
I guess. Back there where you left her alone. Saying your 
name. Over and over. Calling you to come back, like 
some lost kid.” 

Clay’s heart pinched up, tight. Then the hard, un¬ 
forgiving voice went on. “You’re not fit to live. Clay. 
It took me a long time to find that out. But I’ll give you 
a fair chance. Come on out, or I’ll come in after you!” 

In his secret mind. Clay was thinking that no gun 
could fire a bullet that went as deep as those words. But 
John would never know that, nor why it was so. They 
had both felt the same about the dead girl, but only he, 
Clay, had the right to feel like that. How did you say 
something like that? He wanted to shout it out, so 
there’d be no mistake about it, but he couldn’t. 

“Just where did I leave her alone?” And even now his 
voice was cynical and mocking. 

“A lie won’t help. I cut your trail to El Paso. Now, 
make your move!” 

So Leila had been in El Paso after all. He’d thought he 
looked for her every place, but the Rangers had made it 
too hot, and he’d had to slope. And in the end, John had 
had the luck to be with her. 

“If I did come,” he said with sudden, hot anger, “I’d 
make you sorry for it. Beat it.” 

He heard Steadman’s oath, his quick step. Then the 
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bitterly condemning voice. “Before I kill you, I want 

you to know something. They’re dirtying young Jim 

because of you. You’ve robbed him of the one thing he 

might have had-decency. I hope that makes you feel 
better.” 

It was some moments before Clay spoke, his voice low 
and strained, “What’re they saying?” 

“Who knows better than you what they could say?” 

A misery like some deep, grinding pain gripped Clay. 

He wanted to say how he felt about it, but the words 

dammed up in his throat. Then he blurted, “All right, 
I’m coming.” 

With an effort he pushed to his feet. The brush 
crackled as he leaned forward and tossed his g’un into 
the dim light left by the scattered embers. 

From ten paces beyond the firelight, Steadman saw 
the gun hit the ground, and then saw the scarecrow 
figure limp forward, dragging a useless leg. 

His heart went cold. Clay?—this thin, broken man 
with tattered clothing and twisted body? His brother? 
Clay was kicking the brands of the fire together again 
with his good leg, hobbling as he moved and turning his 
back to the gun on him. 

As the flames came up, he saw Clay’s face, and it was 
the face of an old man. Eyes that had once been laughing 
and gay were bitter now, full of defeat and lost hope. 

He took a couple of steps and halted. 

That ought to be better,” said Clay sardonically. “I 
always hated to fire at a dim target myself.” 

That was Clay all over, Steadman thought. Mocking, 
uncaring, heedless. Clay as he had been when he had 
walked out on Leila, leaving her to die— 

“Pick up your gun! Pick it up and turn.” 
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“Go to hell.” Clay remained staring narrowly at the 
fire. “You never did run me, and you can’t now.” 

“Pick it up, or I’ll shoot anyhow!” The hammer 
clicked. 

Clay’s lips tightened, but he shook his head stub¬ 
bornly. “I’d make you look like a fool. You have your 
way, and I have mine.” 

“You hear me?” 

“I hear you,” said Clay softly. “Go ahead and shoot. 
Who cares?” 

The arrogant, careless tone blinded Steadman with 
momentary rage. He raised the gun and caught Clay 
squarely in the sights. It was no worse than shooting any 
rabid animal, any outlaw who’d forfeited the right— 

Clay’s words kept echoing in his mind, Who cares? 
They stuck there, clouding his sight, bringing back pic¬ 
tures that clashed with this hopeless, haggard face, with 
its defiance and with all of life and death on it. He saw 
two faces: this bitter one, and that of a gay laughing boy 
with gray-blue eyes and fair hair who was full of the 
devil at times, and again so sweet it hurt. The kid who 
had helped him pull the big catfish from the Colorado 
river and ended up by pulling them both back in and 
laughing until he’d nigh drowned; the man who’d stolen 
Leila, and the man about whom Jim talked so longingly. 

All at once it was clear to Steadman. If he shot the 
man with the outlaw’s face, he’d hit the boy who 
laughed with his eyes, the boy who was so much like 
Jim. 

Slowly he lowered the hammer and bolstered his gun. 
His heart was pounding so fast he could hardly breathe. 
He felt sick. He wanted to ask about that leg. How did 
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it happen? Did Clay have enough to eat? He looked 
hungry. Clay^ what happened^ kid? Clay— 

But this wasn’t what he’d come for. He whirled sav¬ 
agely, took three paces, and stopped. In a paper-dry 
voice he said, “You’ve got luck, and you’d better use it. 
Get out of the country. There’s a posse out, and they’ll 
unravel my trail before long. There won’t be any fools 
like me in that crowd!” 

Then he went. 

Clay turned his head a little as the words came, almost 
as faint as the fading wind itself. 

His face was stone-stiff. Only his eyes changed, grew 
softer, widened. 

After some time he heard a horse start up, off toward 
the canyon entrance. Fie listened until the sound died 
away. The wind was a little fresher now with the deep¬ 
ening night. In the darkness his horse was cropping grass 
again. 

Suddenly he bent his head to his arms. Lord, couldn’t 
any of it be changed? How did a man find the lost words 
that reached a brother’s heart and fired it with under¬ 
standing? 

But some cynical, Olympian sense told him that he 
would do it all over again, laugh for laugh, kiss for kiss, 
drink for drink, shot for shot. And tear for tear, he 
added mentally, only they never know about that. A 
man doesn’t really know it himself. 

That was something everyone had to himself. It was 
born in his loneliness. At first, maybe, he didn’t want to 
recognize it, but at last he must, because it was behind 
every one of the doors that he could never open. 
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ELEVEN 


Jay Gonzales sat with his boots propped on his desk, 
paring his fingernails. His speculative brown eyes studied 
Bowie Tolcher as he considered the man’s request. 
Finally he shook his head. 

“No, Bowie. If my office helped you shove those 
farmers across the line at San Jose canyon, I’d be out of 
my jurisdiction. It’s Federal land. Entiende?'^'^ 

“I entieiide plenty,” Tolcher said resentfully. “What 
the hell have you done to help these people? A posse out 
for two weeks, and not a sight of Clay Steadman. 
Who’re you trying to fool?” 

Gonzales closed his knife and slid his boots off the 

desk. “I don’t have to tell you about the malpais. And 

since you mention it, what’s your interest in granger 
welfare?” 

“Very simple—a dollar.” 

Gonzales grunted. “Then just breaking up Steadman’s 
range has nothing to do with it?” 

“Oh, hell!” Tolcher exclaimed angrily. “Sit on your 
fat bottom, then.” ^ 

He went out, turned down the corridor to Charles 
Borden’s office, where he found the lawyer bent over a 
sheaf of papers. As Borden glanced up, Bowie said, “He 

^ wait for the troops to come in.” 

Then it will be too late. Steadman will give up, it 
will be over, and the main thing won’t be settled.” 
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Borden swung around in his swivel chair and stared out 
into the street’s bright sunlight. Then he turned. 

“Owen isn’t due for two weeks. Right?” 

“That’s what he said.” 


Borden lifted a paperweight and let it fall with a dull 
thud. “We can’t wait. Maybe he won’t even come.” 

“I told you what he said.” 

Borden nodded. “If he feels like it, he’ll drop in on us. 
That’s a big help!” He scowled at the desk. Since his 
fight with Steadman, he had been soured by the galling 
knowledge that Steadman stood between him and Ellen 
as a barrier to the kind of happiness he wanted out of 
marriage. He intended to marry Ellen because she fitted 
in with his plans; yet Steadman, as long as he was around, 
would have his place in Ellen’s mind, in her heart. The 
thought was unbearable to Borden, for he was not one 
to share his possessions. 

“We can’t wait,” he repeated slowly. “The ranchers 
won’t fight the Army, so we’ve got to lead Steadman 
into making some foolish move before the troops come 
in. There’s no other way, Bowie.” 

“That’s easy to say.” 

“And not so hard to do.” Now Borden’s gaze swung 
up to Tolcher. “Bowie, you’ve got to force a fight, so 
that it looks like Steadman and his bunch are guilty. 


How you do it, I don’t care. Just 


do it, and I’ll take care 


of the details.” 

Tolcher stood regarding him with narrow skepticism. 
“You mean you want me to frame a shooting or some¬ 
thing, so you can blame it on Steadman?” 

“Do you have to put it so damned bluntly?” 

Then Bowie slowly shook his head. “I won’t do it. I d 
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be taking all the risks, while you sit in your offce. The 
Kid’ll come. Then we can handle Steadman.” 

Borden pushed up to his face, scowling with dis¬ 
pleasure. “Just walk out into the street and start firing 
at him? You fool! We’ve got to make anything we do 
appear the consequence of his own highhandedness. 
Can’t you see that?” 

Bowie impassively shook his head and Borden con¬ 
tinued, “You’d better listen to me, my friend. We’re in 
this thing to the place where we can’t turn back. Every¬ 
thing will be all right, so long as you don’t buck me. 
But if you do—M^ell, I can send you back where Stead¬ 
man put you once. And this time, you’ll stay!” 

Bowie stared straight into his face. “How tough are 
you, Borden?” he murmured. 


“Tough enough. I’m not afraid of you, if that’s what 
you mean. I think I could whip you in a fight, and I’m 
not afraid of your talking.” Then he twisted the knife. 
“Everyone in this town knows what you are anyhow. 
They’d like to hear me prove it publicly.” 

Bowie Tolcher never had had a defense for this kind 
of attack. A physical enemy he could have fought. But 
this was in men’s minds, a set of ideas about him that 
tied him, pulled at him, torturing him and making him 
the victim of everyone who used them. He could not 


even cry out; he had to hold the misery inside himself. 

He paled a little at Borden’s taunt. He started to speak, 

drew his lips tight, and suddenly he blurted, “You damn 
shyster! For two cents I’d—” 


No, you wouldn’t,” said Borden matter-of-factly. 
Just hop to it now, and do what I told you.” 

For a pair of seconds, Bowie Tolcher wavered on the 
edge of rebellion; then he wheeled and barged blindly 
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toward the door and slammed out, rage boiling quietly 
in him. 

Resentment against the whole world darkened in 
Bowie as he crossed the street toward the Arizona House. 
At times like this, he felt himself more Indian than white. 
He hated the white men for their words, their gestures, 
their thousand and one stealthy barriers raised against 
him. They were two-faced and hypocritical, and all 
their conventions hemmed him in. He would have liked 
to settle his resentment as his red forebears had. 

As he entered the bar he saw Will Canfield bellied up 
to the bar’s end, a little below some townsmen with 
heads bent over their drinks. Some perverse cruelty 
stemming from his helpless rage drove Bowie toward 
Canfield. He nodded to the men and was further angered 
by their offhand greeting. When his drink came he 
turned to stare at Canfield, who peered at him owlishly 
from red-rimmed eyes and muttered something un¬ 
complimentary. 

Bowie tossed off his whiskey. His mood worsened as 
he picked up the drift of the conversation—the men were 
speculating about when and where the posse might find 
Clay Steadman. He had another drink. Then he heard 
someone saying, “If they’d ask John Steadman, they’d 
find out soon enough. Don’t tell me he don’t know!” 

“Suppose you go ask him,” drawled another. 

Now Bowie turned. “You don’t have to go that far,” 
he said with hard malice. “Will Canfield here ought to 
be able to tell us. After all, one of those two is Will’s 
son-in-law—though it’s a question between the real one 

and the one he recognizes.” 

A dead hush fell. “Bowie,” the barkeep growled, 

“keep your dirty mouth shut.” 
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But Will Canfield drew up and pushed away from the 
bar. He stood fumbling at his tacky string tie, reaching 
for some semblance of dignity to cover his alcoholic 
confusion. Every man there was thinking of Jim Stead¬ 
man. They knew it was this thought that now brought 
Canfield unsteadily around the bar, where he paused, 
weaving a little, before Bowie Tolcher. 

“Bowie,” he said with bibulous precision, “you are 
Comanche trash.” He swung at Bowie’s head. 

The blow, without force, caught Bowie on the cheek¬ 
bone. He uttered a grunt, brought his fist around, and 
hit the old man on the side of the head. Canfield fell and 
lay still. Then, all at once, he scrambled up. 

A man yelled at Bowie, but the half-breed grabbed 
Canfield by the coat collar and hauled him erect, cuffing 
him in the face with his open hand. The old trader 
struggled and sputtered helplessly, his arms making futile 
sweeps at Bowie. Tolcher spun him, grabbed the seat of 
his trousers, and hustled him out of the bar. He kicked 
open the swing doors, drove Canfield through them, and 
gave him a push in the small of the back that sent the old 
man floundering down the steps, across the boardwalk, 
and into the street, where he stumbled and pitched, 
sprawling, into the dust. 

The others had followed to the porch. They stood 
now behind Tolcher, their faces disapproving. Someone 
laughed uneasily, and another snapped, “Shut up!” 

Silas Taney, coming up the walk, stopped and re¬ 
garded this tableau. Elmer Cochrane, on his way from 

the bank back to his store, stood in the middle of the 
street, frowning. 

At one time they had all liked and respected Will 
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Canfield, and something deep and unforgettable in their 
pasts had been shaken by seeing him treated like this. 

“Call vie trash, you damned old soak!” Bowie snarled. 
“Clean up your own family before you speak of others. 
And you can begin with your grandson—find and name 
the right father for him!” 

“Bowie,” Silas said, slowly and clearly, “whatever 
Will said of you was an understatement.” 

“Thanks, Silas,” said a man on the porch. “That’s an 
opinion I’ve long wanted to express.” 

Bowie’s face had gone livid. He started cursing them. 
Then he stopped. Will Canfield was pushing up out of 
the dust. 

They watched with a kind of fascination, for it was 
the picture of the abasement of a man who had once 
been proud. Wordlessly, Canfield picked up his battered 
hat and placed it on his head. He brushed off his dusty, 
patched black frock coat as though it were still of the 
finest stuff. For a moment he stood looking down into 
the dust, tragedy in his eyes. 

A decent man who had outlived his time of usefulness 
as a trader, he had fallen to being the butt of ridicule for 
bar loafers. He was a drunkard now, but his instincts 
were right, and he couldn’t help what had happened to 
him. They were thinking these things, realizing that he 
did not deserve to be treated with contempt, any more 
than any man whose plans have turned to nothing in the 
end. 

Canfield raised his head and spoke to Bowie. 
“Tolcher,” he said slowly and distinctly and soberly, 
“I’ve been an honorable man. I raised my children right 
and paid my bills and helped others when I could. I don t 
have anything now, but I don’t owe a man a nickel. 
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Moreover, I always made it a point to collect my debts. 
Now you owe me something, and if it’s the last thing I 
ever do. I’ll collect.” 

Then he turned and walked down the street to where 
his big mouse-gray mule was tied. 

The crowd started back into the bar. Glowering, 
Bowie turned to reenter, but the barkeep barred his way. 

“Go over to the Idle Hour, Bowie,” he said shortly. 
“We don’t want your custom.” 

For a moment, Bowie Tolcher was on the verge of 
mountainous violence. But when the barkeep did not 
waver, Bowie cursed him and went down the steps. As 
he went, he heard someone say, “They oughtn’t to let 
half-breeds drink, either. You can’t tell when the redskin 
in ’em will come out.” 

9 

In his anguish, Tolcher almost cried out. Silas Taney 
was before him and he snarled, “For two cents. I’d give 
you the same.” 

Silas said, “I’ll pay you double that to try,” and Bowie 
lunged on. 

He marched through a hostile town, a world where 
every hand was turned against him, and he wanted to 
destroy it. Not once did it cross his mind that it was not 
his blood that kept him outside the pale, but other 
qualities within him. 

With a crystal clarity he saw John Steadman as the 
cause of his humiliation. All these years, Steadman had, 
he told himself, run him down, sneered at his ancestry. 
Steadman would never let them forget. Never. 

He was closed in a special cage that Steadman had 
built, bearing a sign that Steadman had hung on him: 

Bo'wie Tall Chief—half-breed Comanche—rustler—con¬ 
vict. 
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Then the thing that he had known behind thought all 
these years settled in Bowie’s mind with a strange kind of 
relief. He would have to kill Steadman himself. 

Over lunch, Silas told Ellen what had happened at the 
Arizona House. “It’s hard to see a man like Canfield 
come down to that,” he concluded. “It makes you feel 
—well, dirty, somehow.” 

“Poor old man,” she said sympathetically. “Once upon 
a time, he’d have horsewhipped Bowie out of town.” 

“Indeed, he would. But there is no excuse for publicly 
slurring Jim, regardless of this land trouble and what 
older people think of each other.” 

Ellen started to clear the table. “That’s right,” she 
said half-angrily. “He’s helpless, and without anyone 
but—but—” 

“John Steadman,” Silas finished for her. He looked at 
her a moment, then went into the hallway. He called 
back, “By the way, don’t expect me for supper. I’m 
having hiievos rancheros and enchiladas con queso with 
Umberto Saenz tonight.” 

“Just don’t drink beer with it,” she warned him. “You 
always get liver trouble for two days with that combina¬ 
tion.” 

When he had gone, Ellen finished the dishes, then sat 
at the kitchen table thoughtfully sipping a cup of coffee. 
She was a fool to think of seeing John Steadman again, 
after what had happened at the dance. Moreover, her 
marriage to Charles was now only two weeks away. Still, 
the news that Silas had brought her, combined with a 
loneliness that she could not shake, made her bow to her 
feelings. At least she would have the excuse of seeing 
Jim. 
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She dressed for a ride and walked to Ortiz’s stable, 
where she took a horse and rode toward Double S. The 
afternoon was bright and cloudless, but it did nothing 
to lift her spirits. Her mood was heavy when she rode 
into the ranch yard. 

As she was dismounting by the corral she heard Jim’s 

whoop, and she turned to see him running toward her. 

She swept him into her arms and for a time they clung 

together before he looked up, his freckled face ashine 
with joy. 

“Gee, Aunt Ellen! I’m glad to see you! I’ve missed 
you.’’ 

She straightened, rumpling his hair. “And I’ve missed 

you, you wild Indian! Still, you could have come to see 
me.’’ 

Jim shook his head. I wanted to, but Dad is always 
busy. He just says, ‘Some other time.’ ’’ 

Slowly Ellen nodded, her face sobering. “Yes,” she 
said softly, “that’s what he would say. WeU, come on 
up on the porch out of the sun and tell me all about your¬ 
self.” Hand in hand they went toward the veranda. 

Steadman left Curry and Allenby at the line camp 
immediately after the noon meal. They were to break 
camp that afternoon, for word had just reached them 
that the courts had rejected their appeal on the pre¬ 
emption principle. The effect of this decision was to 
throw open the whole range for denouncement. With 
troops on the way from Fort Harker, having been caUed 
m at the behest of the merchants, there was nothing left 
but to bow to the inevitable. The bluff of force had 
run Its course and the alternative to submission was a 
range war. Neither Steadman nor the others wanted that. 
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He tarried for a time at his roundup camp, where the 
hands were adding to the herd of culls some of his better 
stock for shipment. The range would be overstocked 
now, and he would have to reduce his herds to a size 
compatible with his graze. It was a galling choice, and he 
rode homeward in an ever-worsening mood. As he 
entered the yard he saw Jim and Ellen standing on the 
porch awaiting him. 

Steadman’s reaction at seeing her was one of mixed 
antagonism and secret gladness. Her brown hair was 
windblown, and he noticed things about her that he had 
never before seemed to be conscious of—the soft, 
womanly splendor of brown arms and soft bosom rising 
beneath the thin material of her shirtwaist. 

“Dad,” Jim was calling happily, “Aunt Ellen’s here. 
Aren’t you glad?” 

He stopped at the steps, tipped his hat, and said, 
“Hello, Ellen.” 

“Hello, John,” she said. He was remembering the way 
she had kissed him, and he didn’t want to remember that. 
Unconsciously he grew gruff and reserved, and turned 
to Jim. “Better run along and play for a while, boy. Aunt 
Ellen and I want to talk.” 

Jim’s face sank, but he nodded and left. As Steadman 
came up the stairs, Ellen asked quietly, “How did you 
know that? I mean—about my wanting to talk with 
you?” 

“Why else would you come?” he replied shortly, and 
led the way around to a wing of the veranda out of the 
sun. They took chairs and Steadman bit off the end of a 
stogie and lit it. 

“Been busy?” Ellen asked, watching him. 
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He nodded. “Getting ready to ship. Too many cows 
for the range now.” 

He sat pulling on the stogie, staring moodily into the 
distance, and Ellen felt a kind of hostility running from 
him. She knew that she had to open this talk, and hated 
the feeling of embarrassment that he gave her. All at 
once she said, “John, that night you started out after 
Clay—did you—do you know where he is now?” 

“Probably in Alexico,” he said, still looking into the 
distance. 

“Well. I’m glad you didn’t kill him, anyhow.” 

His gaze swung around to her. “Why should you care, 
one way or the other?” he asked with mild resentment. 

She knew then that he hadn’t forgiven her. He thought 
of her as being still on the other side—against him. “No 
use to go into that,” she replied. “I came for another 
reason.” 

He waited. His silence made it hard for her, but after 
a moment she said, “I—I felt you ought to know what 
happened in town today. Something that Bowie Tolcher 
did to Will Canfield that affects Jim—” She told him the 
whole dreary story as Silas had given it to her. 

She watched his face as she talked; she saw the harden¬ 
ing of the muscles along his jaw, the narrowing of his 
eyelids. “I hate to see them drag Jim into this thing,” she 
said in conclusion. “It’s not fair. And before the whole 


town like that—” She paused and waited. 

He sat still, pulling darkly on his stogie. She said, 

Youve got to make Bowie Tolcher stop that—some¬ 
how.” 


Suddenly he pushed to his feet, strode to the railing, 
and pitched his stogie away with a violent gesture. He 
wheeled, his eyes angry. 
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“Suppose I do! That will be just the half of it.” 

Ellen’s jaw dropped a little. “Why—why, I don’t 
understand—” 

^*Then I’ll tell you,” he said swiftly and harshly. 
“Charles Borden is behind it all. Yes, the slimy talk that 
involves Jim, too. If you’re so keen about getting this 
stopped, why didn’t you go to him?” 

Ellen felt her face flame hotly. Slowly, anger rising 
in her, she pushed to her feet. This was her thanks for 
trying to help—his implying that she, too, was guilty in 
a sense. 

“That’s a lie, and you know it!” she retorted. 

“It’s the truth, and if you weren’t blind, you would 
see it. Bowie Tolcher hasn’t made a move without 
Borden prompting him. If you’re so worried about Jim’s 
welfare, go see the man you’re going to marry, Ellen. 
He’s responsible for this!” 

His tone, his words, his whole demeanor challenged 
her and condemned her. It shocked and surprised her, 
and it did nothing to help her composure. In a minute 
more, they’d be shouting at each other, and Jim would 
hear. She was sorry that she’d let the old longing dupe 
her into coming here. He was unreasonable, vindictive, 
and worse, he seemed to take pleasure in shaming her. 

“I came here to talk to you because I love Jim,” she 
said, her voice trembling with anger. “And you’re acting 
as if I were the cause of all this myself. Very well—you 
can hate whom you please, including the man I love, but 
you’ve no right to say he’s behind this!” 

“I say what’s true. It’s been Borden and Tolcher all 
the way. And you seem to approve of Borden—at least 
you’re going to marry him. Two and two makes four 
in my book.” 
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“Meaning that I approve of what Bowie Tolcher says, 
I suppose?” 

He said shortly, angrily, “You add it up.” 

Ellen had an almost uncontrollable urge to throw 
things and claw him. “You and your mathematics!” she 
exclaimed. “You’re so good at adding things up! I came 
here to help you, and you insult me. Well, for all I care, 
they can do or say anything they want to. And as for 
you, you’ve lost all the talent for friendship that you 
ever had.” 

“I suppose Borden has plenty of that—like the rest of 
his talents?” he retorted, thickly sarcastic. 

Ellen drew a long breath, feeling the final anger hit 
her. She gave him a killing glance, walked quickly past 
him, and stopped at the top of the stairs. 

“For longer than I care to remember,” she said quietly, 
“I thought that you were the finest man in the world. I 
was wrong about it, and I’m sorry that I ever wasted my 
time or my thought on you. Maybe Charles Borden 
isn’t perfect, but at least he’s sincere, and he knows how 
to treat a woman—something that you never learned, just 
because one woman who wasn’t worthy of the name 
made a fool out of you! You want to know about Charles 
Borden’s talents? Just watch where he goes, and you’ll 
see. And as far as you’re concerned, John Steadman, you 
can—you can go to the devil!” 

Suddenly wheeling, Ellen almost ran down the porch 
and across the yard to her horse. 

Steadman stilled an impulse to call her back, to go 
after her. He had been a fool, a hotheaded fool. But 
something inside him held him rooted, stilled his tongue. 
He watched her mount, saw her ride out of the yard at 
a run. It was his fault. Anything that hurt the boy was 
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like a touch on an open nerve to him. It had made him 
say things to Ellen just now that he didn’t mean, hadn’t 
wanted to say. 

Then the importance of his situation came to him. He 
had talked big about what he would do if any of them 
laid tongue to his family. Bowie had done that. But if 
he went after Bowie, one of them would be killed, and 
either way, Jim would be left alone. They would strip 
him of every piece of Double S, drag him down so that 
he couldn’t lift his head in this community. They were 
without mercy now. Jim would have only his drunken 
grandfather, Will Canfield, to look after him. 

It would be something that Jim would remember—all 
of them would have failed him, Leila, Clay, himself. It 
would twist his thinking, make his life a private hell. 

He saw now that he didn’t dare rise to the bait they’d 
put before him. He was at their mercy, and so was Jim. 
But it would be worse for the boy if he, Steadman, were 
dead, or jailed for killing Bowie. They had to stand and 
take it, every last, bitter-end bit of it. 

Ellen arrived in town about four thirty, put up her 
horse, and without going home to change, walked 
rapidly downtown to the courthouse. The bitter disap¬ 
pointment and hurt of her talk with Steadman had stirred 
her to an anger that seemed better than the hurt. It was 
all over now, the last shred of her feelings, of her foolish 
hopes. She would show him. Her foolish loyalty and 
devotion to him had at last reached its bounds and 
snapped. 

Charles Borden looked up with surprise that quickly 
changed to pleasure as Ellen came into his office. He 
murmured a greeting and came around the desk toward 
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her, and she let him kiss her and took his embrace almost 
absently. 

Noticing her riding habit, he looked at her narrowly. 
“You’ve been out riding? If I’d known you wanted to, 
I might have—” 

“Charles,” she cut in, “you do want to marry me, 
don’t you?” 

His handsome face loosened in surprise. “What a 
question! iMore than anything, Ellen. Why—what’s the 
matter with you, girl?” 

“Then let’s get married right away!” 

He sobered. “Right away?” 

“Now. This evening—as soon as you can get a license 
and we can get to the minister’s house!” 

“Ellen,” he said slowly, “something has happened. 
What is it?” 

She shook her head quickly. “Charles, take me before 
I change my mind. I’m serious, more serious than you’ll 
ever know. Don’t ask me to explain anything. Don’t ask 
any questions. I don’t want to wait nvo weeks. If I did, 
things—things might change. You say you love me. If 

you do, go and get a license, because I want to marry 
you—today!” 

He stared at her a moment, trying to read her face, her 
eyes, but she was not to be interpreted. At last he said 
quietly, “Sit down, Ellen. I’ll go around to the clerk’s 
office and be back in ten minutes. Then we’ll go right to 
Reverend Mills’s house.” 

The door closed. Ellen stood still a moment, then sank 

into a chair. Once she started to think that she was being 

a fool, but she pushed the thought from her. It’s now 

or never, she told herself. End this, once and for all. 

Find a new life, and the old one will have to end—even 
in your mind. 
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Some of the riders had already mounted and picked 
up the ropes of the pack horses when Curry sighted the 
three wagons laboring up the grade, with Bowie Tolcher 
and a half-dozen rough-looking customers escorting 
them. 

“Hold everything!” Curry sang out. “We’ve got 
visitors.” 

At fifty yards, the wagons halted. The waiting men 
could see the tight-lipped farmers and their bonneted 
wives on the seats. Their faces were apprehensive, but 
determined. Then Bowie Tolcher and two of his men 
rode forward. A few paces in front of Allenby they 
halted. Bowie cupped his hands on the horn and leaned 
forward, regarding them. 

Presently he said, “Allenby, we want to get through. 
Any objections?” 

A week ago, a day ago, this test of the blockade would 
have been turned back. Today it did not go well with 
the cattlemen, though they were not prepared to offer 
resistance. 

“You’ve got us hipped,” Allenby said stiffly, “but you 
can’t pass until we send for John Steadman. Tell your 
people to wait.” 

“Steadman not here?” Tolcher seemed both surprised 
and disappointed. 

Allenby shook his head. 

Bowie seemed to consider, then his face changed a 
little. “These folks don’t want to wait. They want to go 
in now.” 

Someone behind Allenby swore. The rancher silenced 
him with a gesture. He said thinly, “Bowie, we’ll be as 
reasonable as you are, but no more.” 

“Ah,” said Tolcher. “So you’re trying to stop us!” He 
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turned in the saddle and called back to the wagons, 
“They say no. What you want to do about it?” 

“You liar,” Curry exclaimed angrily, “we never said 
that!” But a couple of the farmers had dropped to the 
ground and were trotting grimly forward. 

As they came up, one said excitedly, “What is this? 
Tolcher, you said they couldn’t stop us.” 

“Well, they want to now,” Bowie demurred slyly. 
“You can’t blame me. It’s up to you what you want to 
do about it.” 

It was apparent to the cattlemen then. Red-faced, 
Allenby swung around. “If you’re trying to force a 
fight, I’ll warn you—we don’t bluff easy. Now, get out 
of here until we can call Steadman, you greasy buck!” 

Bowie went for his gun and a woman screamed. At 
the wagons a man howled, “Stop it! No shootin’—” His 
words were drowned by the boom of a shotgun in the 
nervous hands of one of the farmers. Behind Curry a 
man let out a groan, clutched at his belly, and pitched to 
the ground. The riders beside Bowie began shooting over 
the heads of the cowhands. 

Allenby drew his gun as Bowie did, at the same time 

shouting his warning, “Stop it, Bowie! We don’t want 
this.” 

Bowie’s horse reared. He pulled it around and his gun 
blasted and a couple of the cowhands started firing 
excitedly. Everyone was yelling and cursing, everything 
was confusion. Then a farmer jerked back, fell sprawling 
on the ground, and lay still. Bowie fought his horse 
down and threw up his hands, letting the gun fall, and 
suddenly it was over. Its brief violence held them in an 
awed silence. Out of that silence, Bowie hurled his ac¬ 
cusation, “You’ve killed a man-one who had a rieht to 
this land.” ^ 
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A woman ran up, whimpering, knelt beside the dead 
farmer, and then burst into sobs. They stood looking at 
her stupidly. She raised a tragic, toil-worn face and 
shrieked at them, “You cattlemen! May the Good Lord 
punish you—” As she wept, they looked at one another 
uncomfortably and shuffled their feet. 

As though stunned, Allenby and Curry exchanged a 
glance. They had only intended to hold the farmers off 
until Steadman came. They had been giving up, moving 
out, and now one of their men was hurt badly and a 
farmer lay dead and a home was broken. It had been too 
swift, too unexpected, to be real. 

Allenby turned. “Which of you men shot him?” he 
asked the cowhands. 

They looked blank, shook their heads. One said, “I 
fired into the air, like everybody was doin’.” 

“Yeah,” said Tolcher sarcastically, “I suppose he was 
flyin’. He’s dead, though, and you’ll be damned sorry 
you did it.” 

“Nobody here fired at him,” Allenby challenged. 
“Just warning shots.” 

“A pretty stiff warning,” sneered one of Tolcher’s 
men. The farmers had come, and now they carried the 
farmer back to the wagons, the weeping woman walk¬ 
ing helplessly beside them. Watching this, Allenby was 
hit by a scouring rage. He turned and saw Curry’s stiff 
face and beyond Curry the wounded puncher lying on 
the ground with a couple of his men bending over him. 
Snarling, he turned on Bowie. 

“Damn your lights and liver! You shot my man, and 
shot that farmer too, Just to make trouble. Well, you’ve 
got it! We’ll stay here if you bring in the whole U.S. 
Army. Now, get off this land before we blow you off!” 
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All at once Bowie and his men were looking down the 
muzzles of guns held by angry men. Tolcher shrugged, 
turned to his men, and said, “Well, you heard it. That’s 
the way they want it.” 

Then to Allenby, “All right—you called it.” lie pulled 
his horse around and rode toward the wagons, the others 
following him. The farmers mounted and the big wagons 
slowly wheeled and began to crawl back down the trail. 

A man said uncomfortably, “I feel about like I did the 
time a feller cold-decked me down in Tucson.” 

Allenby stared at the man absently, slipping his gun 
back into the holster. One of the kneeling punchers 
raised his head and said, “Dave, Frick’s dead.” 

Allenby understood that they had now reached a limit. 
He said quietly, “Unload those packs and set up camp 
again. The next lousy nester that comes this way, shoot 
first and ask questions later. We’ll stay here until hell 
freezes over, or the Army runs us out!” 


TWELVE 

^^aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaai 


SEATED ON HIS FAVORITE BENCH BENEATH THE LOCUSTS 

lining Main street, Silas Taney puffed on his cigar and 
reflected unhappily on the turn which life had taken 
since Kllen s abrupt marriage to Charles Borden a week 

ago. It was hard to understand fully, although he 
believed that he had the key to it. 

There was something of hurt in it, too, for it was too 
abrupt, too unlike Ellen just to walk over to Reverend 
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Mills’s house and take the vows without her father to 
give her away as had been planned at the church wed¬ 
ding. It was, he considered soberly, so unlike Ellen that 
a powerful reason must have driven her to it. 

Unquestionably, something that had happened at 
Double S had impelled her to do this thing, he reflected. 
His purpose, that day, in telling her he would not be 
home to supper, had been to induce her to speak with 
Steadman, Had he known that this would be the result, 
he would have kept his foolish mouth shut. Now Ellen 
was married to a man whom Silas knew to be unworthy 
of her, and the lives of all of them were irreparably 
tangled. 

He had moved into the hotel the very evening that 
Ellen and Charles Borden had come home from the 
preacher’s, Borden was busy dickering for the Potter 
house on Alamos street, and presumably when he had 
closed the deal, Silas would have his own house back. It 
was all so irregular and hurried—and heartbreaking. 

Heartbreaking because he’d seen a couple of brides in 
his time, seen the dewy happiness of their honeymoon 
days, and the first fulfillment of a marriage consummated, 
and there was none of this in Ellen, His bitterness was 
darker because he had never liked Charles Borden in the 
first place. Ellen’s life was her own, and he had made 
it a strict point never to interfere in her personal matters. 
But in this case, he had erred grievously. He should have 
howled his head off and threatened, and, if necessary, 
adopted stronger measures, rather than let her marry a 
man she didn’t love. 

‘‘It’s Steadman she loves,” he mused. “It’s always been 
that way, and it always will. When you’re sick like that, 
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nothing else will help. Being alone is better than being 
married to someone else,” 

Well, he had known that, and she hadn’t, and she 
would have to take the hard lesson. Their lives couldn’t 
be straightened out, and it hurt him because she was his 
daughter and he was powerless to alter the situation. 

For a while he puffed on his cigar, then, finally tossing 
it away, looked up and saw Jay Gonzales and Ernie 
Ballinger riding up the street toward the courthouse, 
with John Steadman a-saddle between them. He bent 
his closer attention on this. They dismounted and went 
across the walk and into the building. Something in the 
way the two law officers hemmed Steadman in aroused 
Silas’ curiosity. He rose and walked that way, entered 
the courthouse, and took the corridor to the sheriff’s 
office. 

Gonzales was scribbling on a form as Silas entered. 
Charles Borden, at the sheriff’s elbow, looked up and 
nodded, and Steadman turned, gave him a glance, and 
murmured a short greeting. 

“Did you want to see me, Silas?” Borden asked. 

“No—just dropped in.” 

Borden then turned back to Gonzales. “Enter Tol- 
cher’s name on the last line. Jay,” he said. “He filed the 
information for a warrant.” 

As Jay’s pen scratched, Silas cleared his throat. “As 

a taxpayer,” he said quietly, “could I ask what this is all 
about?” 

Borden looked up, annoyed. “We’re preparing to 
arraign Steadman on a charge of homicide ” 

“Who did he kill?” 

“A farmer named Stephen Snavely. All right, Jay 
you sign it—” ’ ^ ’ 
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Silas met Steadman’s angry, ironic glance, saw him 
shake his head briefly. At that moment footsteps sounded 
in the hallway, and Mclver came 
followed by Allenby and Curry. 

“Borden,” Mclver growled, “what the devil have you 
cooked up now?” 

Borden straightened, his gaze cool. “Are you here as 
Steadman’s counsel?” 

“You think I’m his waterboy?” 

“Then you’ll get a chance to speak at his arraignment. 
You’ll also get a copy of the information.” 

“Information be damned!” Allenby snorted. “I can 
give you plenty of that. That rotten half-breed swore 
to a lie. Steadman wasn’t even in the line camp when 
Bowie started the shooting.” 

Borden seemed momentarily taken aback. Then he 
said shortly, “You can tell the jury that.” 

“He won’t have to,” said Mclver. “He wasn’t even 
present, and I have two witnesses who were there to 
prove it. Are you going to make me get a habeas corpus 
to end this damn foolishness, Borden?” 

“I’ll argue it for a year if you try,” Borden shot back. 
“This violence has got to end.” 

They stood silent a moment, their tempers hot, glaring 
at one another. In that interval, Silas asked quietly, 
“What time did this killing occur—that was the day you 
and Ellen got married, wasn’t it?” 

Borden swung around, frowning. He nodded. “That 
was the day. Snavely was killed at four o’clock.” 

“Why then,” said Silas, “Steadman wasn’t there. 
These boys are telling the truth.” 

“How do you know?” 

“I know,” said Silas. “I’d prefer not to tell you how 
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right here. But you can take my word. Steadman is 
innocent.” 

Borden laughed shortly. “Fm afraid you don’t under¬ 
stand the law. Not that I question your honest belief. But 
unless you can give something more substantial—” 

“All right,” said Silas casually. “Steadman wasn’t at 
the line camp, because he was at Double S between three 
o’clock and four. Ellen was there and saw him, talked 
to him. You can ask her if you don’t believe me.” 

A slow suffusion of color spread into Borden’s face. 
He glared at Silas, then at Steadman, and his eyes showed 
that he was on the edge of some intemperate speech. He 
turned to Gonzales. 

“Tear it up. Jay,” he said shortly. “He’s free.” 

As the sheriff tossed the paper into the wastebasket, 
Borden’s anger bubbled over. He wheeled on Allenby 
and Curry. 

“You two were there, anyhow. I’ll have warrants for 
you in half an hour. Better hang around town.” 

“Then make sure that Bowie Tolcher doesn’t leave,” 
Mclver snapped. “If you try that. I’ll get a bench 
warrant on Tolcher for false arrest.” After a pause, he 
added quietly, “Moreover, I believe I can tie him to a 

John Doe warrant as the man who killed Snavely and 
Allenby’s rider, too.” 

“You call my men,” said Allenby. “A dozen will swear 
that Bowie did the killing.” 

Borden was beaten, and he knew it. It was a beating 
that humbled his pride and humiliated him because of 
what Silas, his father-in-law, had brought out here. It 
was a defeat in which Steadman and Ellen were, as al¬ 
ways, mingled. He gave them one final, malicious look, 
strode around the desk, and out of the room. 
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As Borden left, Gonzales made a sign dismissing the 
whole matter. They filed out of the office, the two 
ranchers talking angrily with Mclver, Silas and Stead¬ 
man following them down the corridor and to the street. 
On the boardwalk they halted, and Steadman said with 
some hesitation, “Silas, you shouldn’t have done that. It 
won’t help Ellen.” 

Silas turned slowly and looked him squarely in the 
eye. “You knew, of course, that she married that 
shyster,” he murmured, “the evening of the day she went 
out to your place.” 

He thought he saw some change in Steadman’s face, 
perhaps in his gaze. Then Steadman looked away. He 
said shortly, “Yes, I heard.” 

Silas nodded. “Then you tell me—what can help 
Ellen?” 

He waited a moment. When Steadman did not answer, 
Silas plodded on up the street. 

Ellen went on with her preparations for supper while 
Silas sat at the kitchen table and told her, in his low, easy 
voice, what had just transpired at the courthouse. Search¬ 
ing her face for some sign of her emotions, he concluded, 
“It was a completely obvious attempt to railroad him 
for something that he didn’t do. When people start that 
kind of thing, there’s no telling what can happen. It’s 
dangerous—dirty. So I did the only thing I knew. I told 
Charles that you had been at the ranch at the very time 
when Steadman was supposed to do this killing. Now, 
did I do right?” 

Ellen waited a moment, slowly and methodically stir¬ 
ring something in a saucepan on the back of the stove. 
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At last she laid down the wooden spoon and turned and 
faced Silas. 

“You did right,” she said, stiff-faced. 

“Charles will not like it.” 

She said slowly, not looking at him, “Charles is my 
husband. He will understand.” She seemed to grope for 
something to say, and then went on, “You misjudge him, 
Dad. He is trying to do what is right, and that is hard, 
because somebody always has to lose in things like that. 
But he will be glad that you told the truth—Fm sure of 
it.” 

Silas sat very still, studying the strained intensity of 
her face, an intensity which belied her words. Pity stirred 
in him. She was trying desperately to be loyal to the man, 
and there was nothing to be loyal to. Then he smiled and 
rose. 

“Why then, it will be all right,” he said. “I just wanted 
you to know.” He patted her shoulder and started for 
the door. 

“You won’t stay for supper?” 

“Ask me in a month,” he said. “Floneymooners ought 
to have a little time alone. G’bye.” 

Ellen stood, hearing his familiar step go down the 
corridor, her heart sinking. She was thinking. It can’t be, 
I won’t let it. Charles is my husband. He’s got to be 

good, honest—if for no other reason than that I 
married him. He’s got to be! 

Afechanically she went about her tasks, then tidied 
for Charles’s homecoming, her spirits seeming to grow 
heavier. At length she heard his step on the porch, and 
she went to meet him. She saw at once his dark counte¬ 
nance, noted his reserved manner. He bent and kissed 
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her, and in spite of herself, she stiffened as his lips 
touched hers. 


He drew back, frowning, and would have turned 
away, but she grasped his arm. 

“Charles, Dad was here. He told me what happened 
at the courthouse. I—perhaps I should have told you— 
what he did—before. Still, there seemed no point in it. 
It would only have caused a quarrel.” 

He seemed to study her for a span of seconds. Then 
he said dryly, “Fll be frank, Ellen. It made me mad as 
the devil. But the worst thing of all was his saying it 
before the others. Oh, I’ll admit he didn’t want to do it 
that way, but that didn’t help much.” He scowled down 
at the floor. “Naturally, they were all secretly laughing 
at me!” 

Ellen thought, Why, that’s all he cares about—his 
pride has been hurt. Maybe that was unjust, she added 
quickly. Any man would feel the same way. 

Aloud she said, “Well, let’s not think any more about 
it. I’m sorry. The important thing is that you found out 
in time to clear an innocent man, isn’t it?” 

He gave her a quick look, stared at her oddly for some 
seconds. Then he smiled. “Of course,” he said almost 
casually. “Let’s have supper, shall we?” 

She smiled and started for the kitchen. But something 


in his manner halted her before she had gone three paces. 
She turned and came back to him, her face grave. 


“Charles, this is very important to me,” she said 
quietly. “I have to know. Is that the important thing to 
you—finding the innocent, just as much as the guilty? 
W^ere you honestly glad that Dad was able to clear it 
up as he did? You have to tell me—truthfully!” 

He met her eyes for a moment, then his gaze slipped 
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past hers. Ellen could see the changing of his thoughts, 
the hard, stubborn anger coming to the surface. He said, 
almost thoughtfully, “I didn’t expect you to jubilate 
about this, Ellen. Even though you feel about him as you 
do, it was a defeat for me—your husband.” 

“But he was innocent!” she cried. “Doesn’t that—” 

“This time!” He swung around glaring. “This time he 
got away. But the next time, he will not. You want to 
know the truth? All right, Ellen. He’s stood in my way 
too long—he’s between you and me every time I kiss 
you, every time I take you in my arms. He’s a damned 
intruder—a trespasser in my home, as well as a trespasser 
on the land the farmers want! Don’t expect me to be 
glad that he slipped through this. I intend to break him 
if it’s the last thing I do. Not until then will I have any 
peace. Not until then will you really be my wife.” 

She met the full hot blaze of his hatred, his jealousy, 
and under it, she felt weak and sick, because now was the 
test. She had to lie or give up. It was the moment that 
had been coming for a week. 

“Charles,” she said weakly, “I promised you that I 
would do the best I knew how. I am trying. Help me— 
help me—” 

He made a gesture, harsh, cutting, angry. He wheeled, 
grabbed his hat from the hall tree, and strode to the door. 
He flung back, “Don’t wait supper. I’ll ear at the hotel—” 
and fled down the steps. 

After he had gone, Ellen remained rooted in her 
tracks. It was what she had asked for. It was a failure. 
Charles was right—Steadman was the intruder, the inter¬ 
loper. He always would be. 

She faced that. She would not let her marriage go on 
the rocks, if Charles would just help. Her father seemed 
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to think that he was dishonest, and just now—no, he 
couldn’t be! She wouldn’t let it be that way. Charles 
would come back, they would make up, and she would 
straighten it out somehow. The past was gone, dead. She 
had to make what she could out of the future. Finally 
she went back to the kitchen and ate her solitary meal, 
planning almost feverishly how she could make it up to 
Charles for not loving him with all her heart. 


THIRTEEN 


THINGS SEEMED TO MOVE TOWARD AN ANTICLIMAX, SILAS 

Taney reflected as he sat on his well-worn bench and 
pulled at his cigar. He used to enjoy lounging in the 
shade like this, with the street’s reflected heat warming 
his blood just enough. But in those days he had still 
looked forward to Ellen marrying John Steadman and 
had contemplated a family unit composed of them, 
young Jim, and himself. 

That dream had gone the way of the others, like the 
possibility that the ranchers would hold off the grangers 
at San Jose canyon. That had fizzled, too. Ten days ago 
the Army had marched in, camped near Steadman’s line 
camp, and after a short and sensible parley, the ranchers 
had cleared out and the farmers had swarmed in. It was 
all settled. The ranchers were cutting down their herds, 
tightening their belts, and pulling their hats down over 
their eyes. And here he sat on a bench, pushed out of 
his own home, while Ellen’s marriage turned sour before 
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his eyes and Charles Borden became the hero of the 
town and a cinch for the legislature because he had oiled 
the wheels of progress. 

Silas listened to the chuffing of the switch engine 
shunting cars on the siding back of town. Steadman was 
there, shipping a sizable portion of his herd. The cries of 
the handlers, the bawling of cattle, made a background 
for Silas reveries. There would be peace now, for the 
ranchers were whipped, the townspeople were in the 
saddle, and the farmers were frantically plowing up good 
range. 

Oddly, the townspeople, he had noted, were beginning 
to relent, too. Maybe now that they had had their way, 
they were ready to be charitable to the vanquished. For 
the hundredth time Silas told himself that it had had to 
come. Aden like Steadman and Allenby and Curry—or 
himself couldn t stand in the way of fundamental 
change, and he was glad that Steadman had bowed with¬ 
out spilling blood. “But by thunder!” he muttered his 
last-ditch resentment. “It’s hard to see Bowie Tolcher 
win out—yes, Borden too, to speak plain!” 

Almost as though the thought materialized the man, 
Bowie Tolcher came out of a store downstreet, swinging 
his thick bulk along with the Indian’s lithe tread. He had 
made a pretty penny out of the land deals, and everyone 
knew how he had tried to railroad Steadman. Still, even 
knowing this and suspecting that Bowie had done the 
blood-spilhng, people seemed content to let the matter 
lie, except for a cooling of attitude toward the man. 
Now that Bowie’s dirty work was no longer needed, 
they were beginning to find it immoral and their wall of 
censure was going up just a little higher. It was one of 
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those pieces of human cussedness that had little justice, 
but Silas had no pity for the scoundrel. 

Bowie, coming abreast, looked toward him, but neither 
man nodded. By Jumpin’ Harry, he is a scoundrel! Silas 
thought. 

Anyhow, it was all over and people were reacting as 
he had expected—turning benevolent, now that they’d 
had their way, tilting their hypocritical noses at the 
crooked ones who’d been their champions before the 
ranchers gave in. Lots of money in the offing, growth, 
expansion—and that marvelous feeling of self-righteous¬ 
ness that makes a dollar twice as dear. Yet, in spite of it, 
they were good people—hell, they were just people! 

He stirred from his reverie, crossed to the General 
Mercantile to buy some fresh cigars, then came back to 
the bench, thinking ruefully that he ought to take up 
something useful. They said when a man sits down to 
rest, he dies. Silas sighed, struck a match to his new 
cigar and, looking up, saw Will Canfield riding down 
the street on his mule. Silas watched him, pitched the 
match away, and then straightened. Two things alarmed 
him: Will Canfield was drunk, and a gun bulged under 
the tails of his old black coat. 

A quickening ran through Silas. He got up, calling, 
“Will—oh. Will! Come here a minute.” 

Canfield pulled up and sat peering owlishly down- 
street, trying to put a person with the voice. Then he 
booted the old mule on and stopped before Silas. 

“Hello, Will,” said Silas. “How you been feeling?” 

The old trader ran his forearm over his mouth and 
blinked. His eyes were red and watery. He had a heavy 
stubble of beard, but Silas saw that he wasn’t exactly 
hog-drunk. 
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He said thickly, “Silas, has that stinking half-breed 
showed hiniself while you’ve been sitting here?” 

So that was it. “No,” Silas lied, eying the gun’s bulge. 
“Better get down and set a spell. Will.” 

Swaying just a little, Canfield studied hini. “You’re 
lying, you old devil,” he said at last. “Where is he—in 
the Idle Hour?” 

Real alarm raced through Silas. “Will, forget that 
skunk,” he said placatingly. “He’s carrying a gun, they 
say.” 

“Why shouldn’t he be? I sent him word.” 

Silas moved quickly to Canfield’s stirrup. “Will, you 
listen to me now! Bowie’s been drinking heavy since the 
farmers got settled. He’s as mean as a painter with a sore 
tail. Let him alone. Get down here now, and after a 
while we’ll go over and have some beer and tacos 
together.” 

Canfield was looking through him, clear into things 
long past. “How many years have you known me, Silas?” 

“Why-ever since I brought that first load of tinware 
and bolt stuff and canned goods in from Santa Fe—” 

“Ever know me to do anything a man hadn’t 
to?” 

Silas shook his head. 

“Then mind your own business.” Canfield slipped 

down from the saddle. Immediately he turned away, 

leaving the mule as he angled unsteadily toward the Idle 
Hour. 

“Come back here, you old fool!” Silas called sharply. 

Canfield didn’t answer; he just kept on. 

Silas thought of Steadman. This was a family matter, 
and Steadman could stop it. He caught the mule’s bridle 
pulled up grunting to the saddle, and turned the animal 
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toward the stockpens. His drumming boots on the mule’s 
ribs finally stirred it to a reluctant lope, with Silas cursing 
it every step of the way. 

Neither the money nor the satisfaction of beating 
Steadman had left Bowie Tolcher happy. The town’s 
reaction had made these both empty pleasures. He was 
on his third drink, and he kept looking toward the 
Arizona House, the old hates growing more bitter with 
each look. Just his being here, instead of there, was 
evidence that the right men in this town would never 
want to associate with him. There, the banker, the 
lawyers, the businessmen, congregated to talk over the 
town’s affairs as though in their private club. Here, the 
encrusted spittoons, the sawdust-littered floor, the sour 
smell of whiskey and flat beer, marked the level of the 
thirty-a-month riders, the town’s handy men, the Mexi¬ 
cans—yes, the half-breeds, too. 

A dark, coiled thing inside Bowie writhed and loosed 
venom. He must always wear this badge, a badge as 
ineradicable as his dark skin and his straight black hair. 

It was the reputation that John Steadman had pinned on 
him years ago. He was half one thing and half another, 
and therefore he was nothing at all to these people, and 
John Steadman had robbed him of the chance of ever 
being more than that. 

Abruptly he brought his glass down on the bar, hard. 
The barkeep eased up, growling, “What’s the idea, 
Bowie? Tryin’ to break me up?” 

“It might be a good idea. Pour me another.” 

The barkeep filled his glass and leaned forward confi¬ 
dentially. “You notice that Will Canfield came in a 
minute ago—down at the far end?” 
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Bowie swung his head around, his eyes suddenly 
narrow and wicked. Some others came in at that mo¬ 
ment, looked curiously around, and took tables along 
the wall, where they sat watching him. A wild mischief 
glittered in Bowie’s eyes. He said to the barkeep, with a 
malicious grin, “Why, damned if he didn’t.” 

“Watch your step, Bowie. They say you’re packin’ 
artillery.” 

“Go peddle your rotgut, Gus.” Bowie faced back to 
the bar, a devilish anger dancing in him now, making 
him feel good. He took another drink, thinking darkly. 
That old scut! tie walked right into my sights. Bowie 
had a permit to carry a gun, and the whole town knew 
he’d been threatened already. He couldn’t have asked 
for a better way to get even with all the damned white 
men, especially John Steadman. 

All at once there was a dead stillness in the bar. Out 
of that silence came Will Canfield’s whiskey-thick voice. 
“Bowie, you scum, turn and face me!” 

He made himself show surprise as he wheeled toward 
Canfield. He looked at the old trader with a crooked 
smile, then said with slow, evil malice, “Well, as I live 
and breathe! It’s Mr. W^illiam Canfield, the great white 
trader.” 

No one laughed at the coarse jest. Slowly Will 
Canfield moved toward him, his short, fat figure in 
ludicrous contrast with the dead earnestness of his face. 
Then he stopped, 

Canfield said, clearly and distinctly, “I told you I 

collect my bills, you dog’s vomit. Say it again—what 

you’ve been telling this town, you spawn of a squaw and 
a coyote!” 

Bowie was almost overpowered with rage. His voice 
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trembled a little as he said, “Sure, I’ll say it. Not even 
you know who’s the father of young Jim Steadman— 
John Steadman, or his brother. Clay.” 

Will Canfield jerked at his gun then, but he was too 
slow. His hand tangled in his coattail and he brought 
the weapon free just as the explosion of Bowie’s gun 
rocked through the room and the bullet smashed him in 
the chest. The impact drove him back, reeling. Then he 
steadied, coughed, and tried to raise his gun. He put 
both hands to it, slowly, slowly, but the strength was 
running out of him, his knees were weakening, and his 
sight was failing. A great weight seemed to fall on him, 
and the last thing he knew was a great disappointment 
because he hadn’t been able to fire a shot. Then blackness 
came in a rush. 

Bowie slid his gun back into the arm holster. No one 
in the bar moved. He said, “You all saw it. He made me 
draw. Self-defense.” 


Then the doors pushed open and John Steadman 
came in and looked around. Bowie’s jaw dropped a little. 

Steadman kept looking at the old trader lying on the 
floor, as though Bowie were not there. Canfield lay 
crumpled in the sawdust, blood spilling over the pitiful 
elegance of his grimy white shirt front and darkening in 


a pool on the floor. One pudgy hand still held the 
revolver that had not been fired. Every man in the room 
shared the feeling that Canfield had been a decent old 


man, enmeshed in his troubles and confused by things 


that hurt and abased him, but he had never forced his 


troubles on anyone. Because of Bowie’s public taunts, 
he had taken the only way he knew to buy back a part 
of his pride and the honor of his people. Now he lay 
dead, a miserable old failure. 
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Steadman raised his eyes to Bowie. “All right, Bowie,” 
he said with quiet finality, “It’s you and me now.” 

“Fine!” Bowie came alive, snarling defiance. “Just 
draw your gun.” 

“I don’t have one.” Steadman started toward him. 
“Bare hands will do.” 

“Wait!” 

Bowie turned and laid his gun on the bar, a kind of 
elation hastening his movement. He made a swift gesture 
and a knife flashed from under his coat. He lifted it, 
flicked his wrist, and it flew like an arrow and stuck in 
the wood at Steadman’s feet. 

One for you, said Bowie softly. He mov^ed again 
and another blade gleamed. “And one for me! Now, 
take off your shirt, Steadman. I aim to slice you up a 
little before I kill you. Once and for all, I’m going to 

show this town that your damned blood is exactly the 
same color as mine!” 


FOURTEEN 



STEADMAN THREW HIS HAT AND VEST OVER THE BAR, 

peeled off his shirt and tossed it after them, leaving his 

long, muscular torso bare. When he bent and pulled the 

knife from the wood, he caught a glimpse of Will 

Canfield’s face as four men carried the body to one side 

of the room. He rose with the blood singing in him hot 
and urgent. 

Consequences were forgotten now because here was 
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a chance to strike back at all the forces that had beaten 
down his spirit, hemmed him in like something caged 
these long months. He did not even notice the men 
crowding silently into the place, ranging themselves, 
still-faced, along the walls. 

Bowie had stripped down to his light-copper skin. He 
was a big man, thick-chested, with smooth muscling and 
long arms. He faced Steadman with lips drawn tight and 
straight, his face masklike. His movements were quick 
and soft, like those of a great cat, and it was plain that 
nothing less than a killing would satisfy him. 

Holding his knife low, Bowie wheeled from the bar 
and moved in a slow, crouching circle around Steadman. 
Half bent, Steadman kept turning to face him, his eyes 
holding steady on the beady black eyes of the half-breed. 

Suddenly Bowie slid in like a snake, made a pass at 
Steadman’s ribs, and leaped out again, evading the slash 
of Steadman’s knife. Grinning tauntingly, he circled 
again. Steadman caught him in mid-stride, went in with 
a rush, and felt his blow blocked by Bowie’s forearm. 
The next instant the breed’s knife touched his neck, and 
he had only a split second to duck and slip away from 
the steel. 

Instantly Bowie was after him, trying to close, grin¬ 
ning evilly, Steadman gave way, the silvery arc of the 
knife before him confusing him. Then he moved sud¬ 
denly forward and tried to catch the wrist of Bowie’s 
knife hand. But Bowie feinted and weaved low and 
Steadman felt the fiery bite of steel along his ribs and 
the warm flow starting down his sides. 

Bowie danced back. “Take a look, everybody!” he 
jeered. “Red!—any different from anybody else’s?” 

Steadman prowled after the breed, trying to catch up 
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with that taunting, confident grin. Bowie was fast and 
tough, and he had no fear, for he was fighting in his own 
element. Softly, patiently, Steadman circled, accepting 
the hard fact that he would need luck. Then, as Bowie 
seemed on the verge of a rush, Steadman balked him by 
jumping in fast and making a low, sweeping cut. Bowie’s 
arm drove upward, warding the blow, and Steadman 
grasped the man’s wrist. He felt it wrench free, but 
not until he drove his right hand over and the knife bit 
into Bowie’s shoulder. 

Bowie was dead serious now, and blood began to run 
from his shoulder and down his arm. He shook the arm 
as though to liven it, his mouth grim, A soggy wetness 
grew around Steadman’s waist where the belt dammed 
up the blood running from his slashed ribs. He had to 
find a lucky opening or make one—he began to weave 
in and out fast, keeping Bowie off balance. He felt 
Bowie’s knife prick his other side with fire, and the next 
time he drove his blade a short distance. He felt it slide 
off a bone, heard Bowie grunt with pain, and saw the 
blood start from the gash on Bowie’s chest. 

They circled then, facing one another with a deadly, 
intent stillness. Bowie held his knife a little lower. Maybe 
he was tiring. His first arrogant confidence was gone, his 
swarthy face was dead serious. Steadman made a quick 
feint toward him, then drew slowly away as Bowie’s 
knife came up to guard. Changing instantly, Steadman 
closed in with a swift rush and seized Bowie’s wrist. The 
man had guessed the move at the last moment, and he 
shot up and grasped Steadman’s knife arm. For seconds 
they locked together, muscles swelling, bodies straining 
against one another for an advantage. 

The rasp of Bowie’s breathing was in Steadman’s ear, 
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he felt the driving power beat against his own for a long, 
unwavering moment. Then a perceptible relaxation came 
as Bowie gathered strength for a new move. In that 
instant Steadman wrenched his arm free, whirled his but¬ 
tocks against the breed’s stomach, and clamped his arm 
over Bowie’s, drawing the knife sharply across the man’s 
wrist. Bowie let out a hard sigh of pain and the knife 
clattered to the floor. His free hand was on Steadman’s 
face, fingers clawing and gouging for the eyes. Steadman 
bobbed his head wildly. Teeth sank into his ear with 
excruciating pain. He jabbed the point of the blade into 
Bowie’s arm and the teeth let go. With that he spun 
full around like a spring uncoiling and drove the knife 
blade home. 

Bowie’s eyes opened wide and his lips moved, but no 
sound came as he tried to clinch inside the arc of the 
blade. Instead, he met the up-driven steel and he stopped 
with one arm flailing weakly at Steadman; his lids 
drooped, then flickered open, and his eyes took on a 
look of stark animal terror. 

Steadman wrenched the knife free, drove it in again, 
and Bowie’s eyes closed as he slumped. For a moment 
he stood reeling drunkenly, then fell over backward as 
his knees buckled. He struck the sawdust with a heavy 
thud. His legs moved once or twice, then he lay still, 
with the knife handle sticking from under a rib. 

A long, soft sigh came from the watchers. 

Steadman stood dredging up air in ragged gasps, the 
pain starting to burn along his ribs. Then the place came 
alive with bustle and excited talk, and he heard someone 
call, “Hurry up, Doc!” He looked vacantly about him 
and reached for his shirt. 

He wiped his kerchief over the long cut on his ribs. 
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The cloth burned every inch of the way. Doc Weir was 
bending over Bowie, Steadman saw as he put on his shirt 
and vest, the anesthesia of conflict leavdng him. He 
turned, seeing no friendly faces here. Then Charles 
Borden pushed through the door, followed by Jay 
Gonzales and Ernie Ballinger. They halted and looked 
at the scene. 

Doc Weir rose. “Dead,” he said shortly. 

Borden immediately moved forw^ard. “All right, Jay,” 
he said, cold triumph in his voice, “arrest that man. Book 
him on homicide. He’s had his last flinsr.” 

Steadman looked at Borden. With a shock he realized 
that after all his careful planning, his reluctant swallow¬ 
ing of defeat so that Jim would be safe, he had stumbled 
into their trap. The hard, satisfied glitter in Borden’s eyes 
told him that. As of this moment, Jim stood alone. 

Ballinger touched his arm. “Come along, John.” 

He brushed the deputy’s arm aside, walked across the 
floor, and halted before Borden. 

“Everyone here saw Bowie challenge me,” he said. 
“Since when is self-defense a crime?” 

Borden could not keep the triumph out of his cold, 
blue eyes. “Everyone here has heard you threaten him, 
Steadman. That requires no proving. You’ve come to the 
end of your road.” 

^ A few murmured approval, but a puncher spoke up, 
“I saw it from the start. Bowie wanted to kill him.” 

“That’s so,” Silas Taney agreed. “A man has a right 
to defend himself.” 

Borden made a gesture that stopped them. “A bar is 
no place to try a man. Take him away, Ernie.” 

Wait, said Steadman. He stood staring at Borden, 
realizing a deep truth: this man had been the enemy from’ 
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the start. Borden had used Bowie, and at last he had 
gotten both him and Bowie. Skirting behind the law, he 
had sought Steadman’s ruin as his ultimate aim. He had 
gained it because in the end he, Steadman, had had 
recourse to the old, violent way. 

He made this bitter judgment, and then he said quietly, 
“When you hang me, swing me high, Borden, If you 
don’t, you’ll answer to me, sometime.” 

He turned on his heel and went out ahead of Ballinger. 

Silas Taney watched Steadman leave, and waited in 
the bar until most of the others had gone. Then he 
hurried to Tom Mclver’s office. 

“This is serious, Silas,” the attorney said gravely. “The 
public attitude couldn’t be worse. People in this town 
have already tried and convicted John Steadman.” 

They walked to the street together. “The thing that 
bothers me,” said Silas, “is the boy. If you can’t get John 
off, scot free, what of Jim?” 

Mclver shook his head. He stared into the street for 
some moments. “First things first,” he said. “I’ll go to the 
jail and see John.” As he left, Silas stood undecided, then 
started for home. 

Maybe it wasn’t the thing to do, but he had to tell 
Ellen. 

He found her dusting furniture in the parlor, her 
brown hair tied up in a towel. She turned to greet him, 
but as Silas paused in the doorway, her smile vanished. 
“You look like death itself,” she said. “What—what’s 
happened?” 

As he spoke, Ellen slumped down on the horsehair 
sofa and stared out the window. Somewhere a fly was 
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buzzing spitefully. When Silas stopped talking, she just 
sat for a long time. 

“So they finally did it,” she said at last. “They backed 
him into a corner where he couldn’t turn.” 

“Yes,” said Silas. And as the silence drew on, “Ellen, 
I’m going out and bring young Jim in to town. Some¬ 
body’s got to stand by him while this thing goes on. lie 
can stay with me at the hotel—” 

She looked at him thoughtfully, then got to her feet. 
“You bring him here,” she said. “You don’t know how 
to look after him.” 


“But what will Charles say? What—what will the 
whole town say?” Silas sputtered. “You keeping Stead¬ 
man’s boy while your husband prosecutes Steadman for 
murder! That’s impossible.” 

“I.et them say what they want to.” Ellen’s chin went 
up defiantly. “And as for Charles, he’ll just have to 
lump it, if he doesn’t like it. I’m not going to let that 
boy suffer any more than he has to, whatever the 
grownups of this place think, Charles included!” 

Silas looked at her a moment, trying to hide what he 
was feeling. Then he said quietly, “I’ll go fetch him.” 


The afternoon train pulled into Indian \Yells about 
a quarter to four. It came to a wheezy halt and three 
men, one carrying a cheap suitcase, got down from the 
rear car, beyond the platform, unnoticed by loungers 
and station personnel. 

The three men stood looking about them with a slow, 
hard inquisitiveness-at the engineer up front using his 
long-necked oilcan, at the mail and baggage truck shift¬ 
ing cargo, at the few idlers who stood farther down the 
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platform. Then they gave the town a long, silent 
scrutiny. 

Two were dressed in not unusual clothing; worn 
trousers, run-over boots, and hats whose battered state 
testified to long service. Both had stubbly beards which 
glinted with a coppery sheen in the sunlight, both were 
fair-haired. The larger one was heavily muscled, his 
thighs and biceps swelling at his clothing; he was a 
square-jawed man with a steel-trap mouth. The other 
was smaller, a thinner edition of the first, but like him 
had gray eyes as cold as a mountain lake. Both faces 
showed the same wild, cynical stamp, a mirroring of 
violent daring near the surface. 

The third man was swarthy, stocky. A flat-crowned 
black hat with broad brim was set upon coarse, straight 
black hair, shading flat features. His dress was more 
ornate than that of his companions. He wore a fancy 
calfskin vest decorated with silver conchas, a new pair 
of boots with a Texas star on them, and spurs with 
Chihuahua rowels as big as silver dollars. 

This odd trio finished their scrutiny. Finally the 
muscular one said in a contemptuous drawl, “Some 
place! Nothing here that couldn’t be tamed pretty 

“Slow death,” the thin one agreed. “No wonder you 
left here.” 

The dark man touched his boot to the suitcase. “Bring 
the artillery, Les,” he said shortly. The thin one picked 
up the valise and they crossed the tracks and went into 
the town. 

Three abreast, silent, they tramped down Railroad 
avenue to Main street, then veered toward the hotel. 
Their eyes roved unceasingly, taking in the town detail 
by detail. 
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Once the swarthy man said, “Changed a good deal- 
gentled.” 

“We can fix that, too,” drawled the big man sardoni¬ 
cally. 

They met a few townspeople now, but they remained 
abreast, forcing the people to give way before them. 
Some stared at the three men, amazed by the arrogant 
way they took the whole walk for themselves. 


They came to the Arizona House, went up the steps, 
and entered. Before the desk the slim one put the suitcase 
down while the swarthy man pulled the ledger around. 
The clerk moved up, rolling a toothpick in his lips. 

“Afternoon. Rooms?” 

“Yeah. Anything will do. We’ll leave the suitcase and 
be back. First, tell me which room is Bowie Tolcher’s.” 

The clerk shot him a quizzical glance. “You a friend 
of Tolcher’s?” 

“What do you think?” 

The man shook his head. “You’re a little late. Bowie’s 
dead.” 


The dark man straightened. For a moment all three 

stared at the clerk. Then the dark man asked, “Who 
killed him?” 

He got in a fight with John Steadman about two 
hours ago, and Steadman knifed him. He’s in jail now- 

they’re goin’ to try him tomorrow or next day, I hear. 
Now, about those rooms—” 


“You fix ’em up-and take the suitcase up,” the dark 
man said. “Come on,” he said briefly to the others. They 
followed him to the street. ^ 

paused outside, the thin man said sourly. 
Well, It was a ride for nothing.” 

That s what you think!” The dark man started down 
the street. They fell in beside him. 
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They came to the courthouse, and the dark man 
turned in. The big man said softly, “Go easy. We’re not 
heeled.” 

“Shut up, Ernie. I’ll handle this,” They followed the 
dark man down the corridor to the sherilf’s office, their 
rowels making a metallic jingle on the hard floor. With¬ 
out knocking, the dark man pushed Gonzales’ door open 
and entered. 

Gonzales looked up from some mail, frowning. “Cus¬ 
tomary to knock,” he said idly. “What do you fellows 
want?” 

They stood silently studying him. Then the dark man 
said gently, “Hello, Jay. No me recuerdas?^^ 

Gonzales sat back, his gaze settling on the dark one. 
He scratched his head and his brows knit, and then 
recognition hit him. He breathed softly, ^^Que soy 
cabro7i^ si no es el Chivito Comanche! What the hell are 
you doing here. Kid?” 

“Maybe I heard that Bowie was killed.” 

“Sure. And maybe news travels that fast!” 

There was a brief pause. The swarthy man shrugged, 
“Well, all right,” he said lazily. “The fact is I came for 
John Steadman’s funeral.” 

Gonzales pursed his lips thoughtfully, his gaze in¬ 
drawn and secret. He shuffled some papers, rose lan¬ 
guidly, and said, “Bowie asked for it, and Steadman will 
get a fair trial. Your interest go beyond that?” 

“Considerable beyond.” 

“That’s too bad,” said Gonzales sympathetically. 

“Jay,” said the Kid, “you can’t touch me in this Ter¬ 
ritory—you’ve got nothing on me. Everything will be all 
right just so long as Steadman gets a piece of rope from 
the jury. But we won’t settle for less. Understand?” 
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The sheriff said, almost dreamily, “Things have 
changed. Kid.” 

“Not for us. Don’t start houndin’ me. Jay. I never had 
anything against you. Just stick to seein’ that Steadman 
gets what’s cornin’ to him, and we’ll get along.” He 
paused, then added deliberately, “If he don’t, this town’ll 
get a hurrahing you’ll never forget.” 

“Who’s ‘we’?” Jay looked at the other two. 

“Me and the Walsh boys. Maybe you’ve heard of 
’em?” 

Jay looked at the others more closely. The big one 
didn’t move a muscle. The thin one said with a crooked, 
mocking smile, “Pleased to meet you, Mr. Sheriff.” 

For Jay Gonzales, it smacked too much of the old 
days, the old ways. It was the familiar cold, calculating 
arrogance, the steely threat of violence. Yet they were 
not armed, and he had no grounds for arresting them. 
He said dryly, “Owen, things have changed since you 
and John Steadman tangled. Forget it. Bowie was drunk 
and spoiling for a fight. No more hurrahing in this place 
—remember that. I guess you can stay for the trial, but 
don’t try any funny stuff.” 

The Kid gave him a straight look of utter contempt. 
“Things can change right back again. Jay, if we want 

them to. Remember, John Steadman gets a rope necktie 
—or a bullet.” 

He wheeled and went out. Jay Gonzales stared angrily 
after him. As the thin Walsh brother pulled the door 
shut, he grinned at Jay. ‘^Adios, sheriff. The Kid’s a 
powerful opinionated cuss, ain’t he?” 

On the street the three outlaws paused for a moment, 
then the Kid’s roving eye lit on the sign over the steps 
leading to Charles Borden’s office. He made a sign, and 
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they crossed and plodded up the steps. The Kid knocked, 
and at Borden’s reply, they filed in and ranged them¬ 
selves along the wall. 

Borden’s face changed from surprise to apprehension 
to distaste as the three hard-visaged strangers fixed their 
silent appraisal upon him. It gave him an eerie feeling, 
as though he’d touched something cold and dangerous 
and unknown in the dark. 

“Good afternoon,” he said. “What can I do for you?” 

They looked at one another. The thin one drawled, 
“S’pose you tell him. Kid. Plenty.” 

Borden flushed under the mockery. He rose, assuming 
a dignified air. “If you have business, please state it. If 
not, I’m a busy man.” 

“We know,” jeered the thin Walsh brother. “And we 
came to help. Didn’t we, boys?” 

Borden reddened. “Now, see here! If this is some kind 
of a joke—” 

“No joke,” said the Kid. His voice brought Borden’s 
gaze around. “You’ve got a murder trial coming up. We 
just want to make sure that Steadman gets a rope, 
Borden.” 

Borden did not quite know how to figure this, or the 
men themselves. He said coolly, “Thank you, gentlemen. 
But I can handle the matter myself.” 

One of them laughed. The Kid stepped forward, not 
smiling. He put his hand against Borden’s chest and 
pushed him down into his seat. “Maybe you can,” he 
said. His voice was low and harsh, “But I’m running the 
show now. I happen to be Bowie’s brother—the Co¬ 
manche Kid.” 
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FIFTEEN 
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IT WAS NOT UNTIL SOME TIME AFTER SILAS HAD GONE 

that Ellen began to realize how serious the consequences 
of bringing Jim to the house to stay could be. 

She had, she reflected as she went about her house¬ 
work, acted on impulse. Yet, was it not the right im¬ 
pulse? She loved the boy, and she pitied him the more, 
now that Steadman was in trouble and the lad would 
be alone. Either way it went, the future was dark for 
Jim, for if Steadman were tried by a jury of the people 
of this town, the best that he could hope for would be a 
prison sentence—then who would look after the boy? 

Without letting the idea form fully, she knew that 
John would be worried about that—worried sick. She 
wouldn’t let herself dwell on it, because she was married 
Charles now, and it was Charles’s duty to prosecute. 

Her sentiments should be on his side, her loyalty firmly 
anchored there. 

Yet she could not condone leaving Jim alone, or 

shunting him off to live with her father in the hotel. The 

boy needed someone. And, aside from his father, she had 

been the only person to whom he had given his boyish 

affection, of whom he had seemed to demand love and 

tenderness. All right, say that she had taken Leila’s place 

in Jim s life, or tried to—did she have the moral right to 

back away from him now just because she was married 
to Charles? 
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She finished her work and went to her room and sat 
trying to puzzle it out. At last she made up her mind, 
ril explain, she decided. I’ll try to make him see why. 
I’ll be so honest with him that it will hurt, and he’ll 
understand. After all, he isn’t trying Jimmy! 

It was coming on toward evening, and soon her father 
would return with the boy. She must settle the matter 
before Charles came home. Otherwise, there would be a 
scene. She would go to Charles’s office, and have it out 
there. 

Dressing quickly, Ellen left the house and walked 
downtown. Not finding him in his office in the court¬ 
house, she crossed the street to his private office and 
began mounting the stairs. Halfway to the top she 
became aware of rough voices speaking. 

Jerking back to reality, she halted on the stairs as a 
man’s harsh voice said, “Borden, you listen to me, and 
no argument. If you don’t. I’ll make you wish you’d 
never heard of the law. I happen to be Bowie’s brother, 
and I’m here to see that you hang Steadman, no questions 
asked!” 

Ellen’s breath caught in her throat, and she froze there, 
her heart pounding in her ears. She heard Borden say 
something. She stood pressed against the wall, her eyes 
growing wide, 

“Bowie told us the whole deal,” the harsh voice went 
on. “You made plenty off the land deals with him, didn’t 
you? Don’t lie! Well, he got killed because of it. We’re 
going to see that you fix Steadman, good.” 

“But man alive! I can’t guarantee that,” Borden pro¬ 
tested. “Look—you don’t know the law. It’s hard to 
prove premeditation. Besides, the whole town knows 
that Bowie picked the fight.” 
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“Do they know about you, Borden?” the cold voice 
countered. 

In the following silence, Ellen felt a deep, sickening 
shame. For this man she had mortgaged her future, 
turned her back on all the things that always had meant 
most. To him she had turned in a blind, despairing 
moment when hope had seemed past; now she was being 
shown the shabby, vile nature of what he had offered 
her. 

“All Fd have to do to ruin you,” the voice went on 
implacably, “would be to tell what Bowie told us. Who 
sent for the Comanche Kid to do a gun job on Steadman? 
Who figgered out the crooked stuff on the patents of 
Steadman’s land and advanced Bowie the money to 
swing the deal? Maybe you think they’d send you to the 
legislature once we kicked that around! Hell, Borden! 
They’d send you to the pen for life.” 

It seemed ages to Ellen before Charles’s voice, 
whipped, cowed, replied, “But I—I’ve already entered a 
charge of second-degree murder. That’s a prison term.” 

“Then change it.” 

“I can’t, so help me God, I can’t! They’d see through 
it. It would ruin me.” 

“Not like I’ll ruin you,” the voice said roughly. 

The silence seemed endless. Ellen was scarcely breath- 
ing—praying that Charles would redeem himself, would 
face up to the men who were threatening him. Maybe, 
if he does, she thought, it will come out all right—he’s 
not bad, not that bad! Lord, make him say the right 
thing—give me a chance to save it— 

“No.” The word she had waited for was low, almost 
inaudible. She felt a weakness of relief run through her, 
let her breath go, and leaned against the wall. 
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She heard the sound of a blow, a brief struggle, and 
a scraping of boots. The hard voice said, “Put that gun 
away, Ernie. This turkey’s not hard to pluck.” 

“That’s just a taste of what you’ll get, Borden. Now, 

are you going to listen to reason, or do we start all 
over?” 

“Yes-ril do it-” 

Fine, If you don’t, we’ll do the job you hired us for— 
and include you in, free of charge.” 

Another voice laughed, short and mean. 

Borden’s reply, whipped, beaten, was slurring and 
unintelligible. 

“Then haul yourself over to the courthouse and do 
like I said!” 

Ellen could stand no more. She fled down the steps 
and out into the clear, clean light of day. Her heart 
hammering, she stood a moment, feeling somehow vile 
herself, contaminated. She started to turn homeward, 
then realized that ev’^erything had been changed as of 
this minute. She had to go upstairs, to face Charles. 

The heavy sound of boots was coming down the 
steps. The three men came out, passed her without a 
glance, and tramped on toward the hotel. She took a 
swift look at their backs, shamed for herself, for her 
husband. Then, hollow inside, she slowly mounted the 
stairs. 

As she came into the office, Charles wheeled away 
from the wall mirror where he was wiping his face with 
a towel. Surprise changed to embarrassment, embarrass¬ 
ment to chagrin. He said, “I—I didn’t expect you. What 
are you doing here—at this time?” 

She could not find the words right away. She stood 
looking at him as though at a stranger. She saw his face 
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change, saw it harden, and his gaze held on the doorway 
a moment, before it swung back to her. 

“Why,” he said narrowly, “you must have passed the 
men who just left here—” 

She nodded. 

“You heard?” 

“Everything, I think,” she said in a flat voice. 

He let go a long sigh, placed the towel on the rack, 
and came slowly to his desk. 

“I see.” His voice was quiet, resigned. “And now you 
think that I am the villain of the piece. What are you 
going to do, Ellen?” 

“I—I don’t know. What does one do at such a time?” 


“You could try to understand. You could believe me, 
in preference to those men.” His eyes seemed to ques¬ 
tion her, to probe for her thoughts. He added with an 
air of sadness, “You could have faith in me, Ellen.” 

This was what she needed—the ability to have faith— 
but she could not find it anywhere. “Charles,” she said, 
her voice low and pleading, “you are not going to do 
what they—what they told you to, are you? About 
changing the charge against John Steadman? Not just 
because they threatened you?” 

“I have no choice. You heard what they said. They’ll 
do it, too. Ellen, I’m no martyr, and I certainly have no 
desire to sacrifice myself for Steadman!” 

“But he is no murderer. And what of his little boy? 
He’ll be alone if something happens to Steadman.” 

“That’s not my concern,” said Borden shortly. “It’s 
none of yours, either.” 

“But it is. I’m going to take him into my home until 
this thing is over. That’s why I overheard, Charles. I was 
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coming here to tell you that Jim Steadman would be 
with us.” 

She watched the anger grow in him. “Then that makes 
it easier,” he said. 

“You wouldn’t have agreed to it, would you?” she 
murmured, watching him. “Even though the boy has 
nothing to do with all this?” 

“I most certainly would not!” 

After a moment Ellen nodded. Then, slowly, she took 
off her wedding ring and handed it to him. He took it, 
gazing for a moment into her face, and then put it in his 
vest pocket. 

“Are you going to divorce me, Ellen?” he asked 
bitterly. 

She knew now, and it was not as hard as she had 
thought it would be. He had had his chance, twice over, 
and had refused it. The thing that hurt her, shamed her 
most deeply, was that she had allowed her best judgment 
to be warped by this handsome man with his easy 
manners and his empty speech. He was as false as a man 
could be, and only now had she found that out. Yet 
it was her fault, really. As she saw the impossibility, she 
admitted that if Charles had tricked her, she had failed to 
give him all of herself in the full measure that marriage 
demanded. Her frankness with him in that regard could 
never have compensated for what her heart would 
always have held back. 

“No, I am not going to divorce you, Charles,” she 
said. “I married you, and as far as I am concerned, it will 
stay that way. But I never want to see you again. We are 
through with our life together. I want nothing from you 
whatever—nothing.” 

He laughed bitterly, shortly. “That sounds very noble, 
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You can afford to be scrupulous because you never really 
loved me anyhow. You look at me like something too 
dirty to touch because of what you just heard. Have I 
done any worse than hundreds of people here? Was your 
precious Steadman so morally pure when he and his 
people—yes, every other rancher, too—stole their land 
from the Indians?” 

“That’s not the same thing as murder and slander!” 

“Who can prove that I murdered or slandered?” He 
made an impatient gesture. “The truth is, you’ve just 
found an excuse for something you wanted to do any¬ 
how. You will always love that man, and that’s the end 
of it. I knew it, and so did you, and we were both fools. 
But please do not come to me with moralizing!” 

She shook her head. “A lot of it was my fault, Charles. 
I admit it, and I am sorry. But nothing can change what 
you have done, either.” 

She turned to go. At the door, his voice halted her. 
He spoke warningly, “You and your father have been 
against me in this from the start. Fd advise you not to 
say anything of what you heard here today, Ellen. The 
people of this town are behind me, and you’d be wasting 
your time.” He stopped to study her reaction. 

“Is this a threat, Charles?” she asked coolly. 

He shrugged. “I’ll put it this way. Steadman has 
whipped me again—no, don’t argue. He’s taking you 
away from me. Your feelings are for him, despite the 
high moral grounds you claim you have found! Well, 
even if Bowie’s brother hadn’t come to town, I’d see 
John Steadman swing if it was the last thing I ever did!” 

She knew then that, basically, Charles was unmoved 
by her discovery of his dishonesty. Deeper than any 
remorse was his hatred for Steadman, his need to beat 
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the man. She said, slowly and thoughtfully, “Why, you 
wanted to marry me because of that-because' you 
thought I belonged to him, didn’t you?” 

He stilled a quick, angry reply, shrugged, and said, 

“You are headed for another disappointment. You will 
never have him.” 

She met his straight, angry gaze for a moment. “You 
miss the point, she said evenly, “I never really expected 
to have him. But at least I will not have to live with a 
man who is as far beneath him as you are.” 

Ellen walked home in a kind of daze, a miserable un¬ 
reality of shame and relief mingled with hopelessness. 
Her marriage had failed. Xhe last-ditch attempt to free 
herself of the ghosts of the past, of her devotion to Stead¬ 
man, had ended as she might have known it would. In 
defeat, in abasement. It did not help to know that her 
better judgment had warned her of this even before she 
took the step. 

Jim and her father were there when Ellen reached 
home. Despite the urgency of things she wanted to say, 
she could not talk to Silas until Jim was out of the way. 
She prevailed upon Silas to stay for supper, saying that 
Charles was not coming home to eat, and then, in the 
growing dark, with Jim packed off to bed, she joined 
her father on the veranda. 

In a faltering voice, Ellen told him everything. “And 
so,” she concluded, “Charles will not be back. We are 


finished. Dad. It—it’s just you and me, and Jim—” 

Silas sat pulling on his cigar, not knowing what to 
say. He knew that she had never really loved Charles 
Borden, and now she had paid for that. He pitied her 
and could do nothing to help. 

He put his hand on hers and squeezed it comfortingly. 




“I’m sorry—that he turned out like that.” He could have 
said more about Borden, but why hurt her more? 

“Actually,” she said, “the thing that hurts worst is 
knowing that I should have seen it—that I, well, asso¬ 
ciated myself with—all that—in a way—” 

“Nonsense! Don’t blame yourself. A woman has a 
right to marry and have a family. No use sitting around 
to wither on the vine.” 

They were silent for some moments, then Ellen asked, 
“What had we better do about those men?” 

“I suppose I’ll go over and see Mclver about it,” he 
said, “although it only proves that the man you married 
is a scoundrel. It doesn’t set John Steadman free, you 
understand.” 

“Yes, I understand.” 

Silas got up and stood a moment, pensive and still. “It’s 
a funny thing,” he mused finally. “(Dnce this town would 
have licked Steadman’s boots. Then they started to work 
on him and whipped him down and all the while they 
were surprised that he didn’t lash out in the old hell-fire 
way. Maybe that was his mistake.” 

“Why?” 

“Because he took his licking like a man, and in the 
process, they began to envy him and see their own faults 
—how small and mean they were beside him. Now that 
he’s in their hands, they’ll make him pay for their feeling 
of guilt. If he’d ripsnorted through this whole thing and 
lost, it would have been easier for them to be generous 
to him. That’s the cussed way humans have.” 

She said nothing, and presently he murmured good-by 
and took his departure. Ellen sat there a long while, feel¬ 
ing as though her world had come to an end. Then she 
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heard Jim stirring, and she went in to quiet him and see 
him back to sleep. 

She stood looking down at him. If worst came to 
worst, she and her father could adopt Jim. She would 
be a woman who had failed at marriage, with an adopted 
son, but she would have a little something of the things 
that John Steadman had loved, something of him to keep 
always. Greater than that, she loved the boy for himself. 

As she went to her room, the thought struck her. You 
tried the half a loaf. Now you’re down to grasping at 
crumbs! 

It was late when Silas left Mclver’s house and strolled 
past the courthouse and under the locusts above the 
loungers’ benches. He walked slowly, his mind heavy 
and troubled. It was hot tonight, with a heavy, muggy 
heat that might mean rain before morning. But the 
greatest weight lay on his spirits from the knowledge 
that the lives of all of them were impossibly tangled: 
Ellen, Steadman, young Jim. It didn’t matter about him¬ 
self, for he was getting along toward the end anyhow. 
But the others ought to have a chance. 

He had seen the Comanche Kid and the Walsh 
brothers, Ernie and Les, playing poker in the Idle Hour, 
and had heard what they intended to do if the jury let 
Steadman go free. Some of the town’s stable element 
professed to be shocked by this turn of events, but Silas 
was skeptical. Anyhow, the outlaws were not armed, and 
Jay Gonzales could do nothing yet. But the fact re¬ 
mained that they intended to take justice into their own 
hands and impose it on the community. 

Mclver had not seemed optimistic about using what 
Ellen had overheard. “Borden isn’t on trial,” he had 
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said. “Besides, it would merely be hearsay, which isn’t 
evidence. Ellen couldn’t even actually swear that the 
outlaws were in Borden’s office, talking to him. No, it 
doesn’t do one good thing for John Steadman, and he’s 
the one facing trial.” 

Silas stopped in the darkness, reluctant to go home. 
In the old days, people weren’t so legalistic about such 
matters. If a man showed himself a scoundrel, he paid 
for it, and only his relatives asked the questions. Things 
were getting complicated, not to say downright pid¬ 
dling! There came a time when things should be settled 
directly, and now was the time. Why should a known 
crook try an honest man, regardless of what the law said? 

There was an absolute honesty, and it differed from 
dishonesty that couldn’t be prosecuted, but which was 
none the less immoral. It outraged him. Aiaybe he was 
getting old, but he would have traded the old days and 
their ways for this new, quibbling kind of justice that 
dotted the Ps and crossed the fs and went into all the 
fine print. 

That was why he was standing here now, in a dither, 
and why John Steadman was in jail wondering and 
worrying about Jim. And Ellen—her marriage broken 
up, and no future ahead of her. He hated to go home and 
tell her of Mclver’s cold comfort. 

Silas became aware that a man was coming toward 
him along the dark pools of shadow under the cotton¬ 
woods. The man walked slowly, scarcely disturbing the 
darkness, but as he came closer Silas saw that he walked 
as though one leg was shorter than the other, his body 
laboring up and down in a kind of lurch. 

Near him the man stopped, the darkness hiding his 
features. 
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“Evening,” said the man. “You’re up late.” 

“It’s warm tonight,” said Silas. “Almost like it would 
rain.” 

“Yeah.” The man was rolling a cigarette. Silas, staring 
hard at him through the darkness, was trying to think 
where he’d heard that voice before. 

Then, softly, the man asked, “How’ve you been, 
Silas?” 

Silas was very still. “I ought to know that voice,” 
he said at last. “I always prided myself on remembering 
voices and faces.” 

A match flared and the man looked at Silas over the 
flame. Silas saw the hard, ironic gray eyes, the sandy 
beard, the lined cheeks, the smile of a dissolute angel. 

“Clay Steadman!” he breathed. “What’re you doing 
here?” 

The light went out. Clay said, “Not so loud.” Then, 
“John drove cattle in to ship and didn’t come back to the 
ranch. What’s going on?” 

“How do you know that?” 

“Saw him from the hills. Some kind of trouble?” 

“Trouble aplenty. John’s in a tight spot.” Silas told 
him of the killing of Will Canfield and of Steadman’s 
fight with Bowie Tolcher. He told him of what Ellen 
had found out, and of the arrival of the Comanche Kid 
and the Walsh brothers and of their threats. But he 
reserved his bitterest speech for the problem that faced 
Steadman with regard to Jim. 

“Borden’s got to send John to the scaffold or get 
himself shot,” he said. “And if the jury frees John, those 
damned gunmen will shoot him down anyhow. Either 
way, Jim’s going to be left without anyone to look after 
him.” 
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Out of the silence that followed, Clay murmured 
almost absently, “The Kid. Ernie and Les Walsh—” and 
fell silent. 


“I never was one to pass judgments,” Silas said 
pointedly, “but the fact is. Clay, most of this is your 
own fault, one way or another. You might think about 
that as you go your happy-go-lucky way.” 

“Oh, sure! Pickin’ flowers and trippin’ merrily 
along—” 

“Well, it adds up the same way.” 

Clay didn’t bother to answer that. “So Bowie threw 
up Leila and the boy to Will,” he said thoughtfully. 
“Before the whole town, so to speak?” 

“That’s right.” 

“You reckon Borden’ll bring that out at the trial— 
what Bowie said?” 

“It’d cut some ice. I reckon he will.” 

Clay remained silent so long that it seemed he hadn’t 
heard Silas’ reply. At last he said, “Well, thanks. I’d 
rather you didn’t mention meeting me, Silas.” 

“I won’t.” 

Clay dropped his cigarette, ground it out, and turned. 
“Good night,” he said gruffly. He started away. 

It struck Silas with an angry jolt that this was a pretty 
casual way to accept such things. The man came and 
went like a shadow, uncaring and remote, as though his 
own people were nothing at all in his world. 

“Wait there!” 

Clay stopped. “W^hat do you want?” 

‘Clay,” said Silas, taking a step forward, “John went 

up into the hills some time back, looking for you. Did 
he find you?” 

“Yes.” 
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Nothing more. Silas’ anger grew. John and the boy, 
Clay’s boy, were in trouble, and it was Clay’s fault; yet 
he could leave to others the paying of old accounts, the 
shouldering of responsibilities which he’d piled up over 
the years. This renegade brother who sowed the whirl¬ 
wind could laugh uncaringly while others reaped the 
storm. 

“Damn you, Clay!” he exclaimed angrily. “Did it ever 
occur to you that you owe John something—not to 
mention the boy?” 

At last Clay broke the charged silence, his voice cold 
and mean, “Silas, did it ever occur to you to mind your 
own business?” 

Then he moved on, lurching a little against the dark¬ 
ness, scuffling up small splinters of sound, until the 
shadows swallowed him up. 


SIXTEEN 


ALL MORNING DURING THE THIRD AND LAST DAY OF THE 

trial, the idea had grown in Silas Taney’s mind that John 
Steadman had accepted the consensus running through 
the courtroom that he would be found guilty. Silas could 
see that, he thought, in the grim, dark set of Steadman’s 
face, in the almost unconcerned manner in which he 
watched the web of circumstantial evidence, of innuendo 
and prejudice, tighten about him. 

Borden had built his case around the fact that for 
years a feud had existed between Steadman and Bowie 
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Tolcher. The term Bowie had spent in the penitentiary, 
he painted as the beginning of a persecution by Steadman 
that had lasted down to the fatal knife fight. The 
prisoner’s hate of Tolcher had been transferred to the 
farmers when Bowie Tolcher had taken up their cause 
in the struggle for land, he said. From Borden’s analysis, 
Steadman emerged as a domineering lord of the range, a 
hunter and killer of hoemen whose outlaw gunmen 
helped him gain his ends. Tolcher, on the other hand, 
was depicted as a martyred friend of the poor, of the 
seekers of homes. But more damning, Steadman was 
drawn for the jury and the spectators as a bigot, con¬ 
temptuous of Bowie’s Indian blood, a man who had 
killed because the half-breed’s skin was not as white as 
his own. It was an open appeal to the prejudices of the 
Mexicans on the jury. 

Mclver, meanwhile, had confined himself to showing 
that Bowie had been caught red-handed in rustling; that 
he had gone armed, while Steadman had not; that Bowie 
had been responsible for the campaign of defamation 
against Steadman’s family. Now, as Silas Taney nodded 
a bit drowsily, Mclver was bringing out that under the 
pressure of land troubles, John Steadman had followed 
the decisions of the courts until the shooting at San Jose 
canyon, which had resulted in an attempt to frame him 
for the killings there. 

Dave Allenby recited the facts as they had occurred 
at the canyon, stating that Bowie Tolcher had fired first 
on the cattlemen, and that only then had the ranchers 
decided to keep up the blockade in defiance of law. 

“And John Steadman was not present at the line camp 
at that time, Mr. Allenby?” 

“No sir. He was not.” 
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“Yet Bowie Tolcher swore that Steadman killed the 
nester?” 


“Everybody knows that.” 

Mclver nodded. Then, deliberately, “Now, would 
you say this indicated a willingness to accept suggestions 
of Steadman’s guilt uncritically—on the part of the 
authorities, and particularly, on the part of the prosecut¬ 
ing attorney?” 

“I most certainly would!” 


Borden jumped up, objecting. Judge Hardee banged 


his gavel. “Objection overruled.” Then, as Borden 


sputtered, the judge looked at his watch and announced, 
“The court is in recess until one thirty.” 

Amid the shuffling commotion of people leaving, Silas 
suddenly came alert. Now, why in thunder had Hardee 
overruled Borden’s objection, when it permitted this 
morning session to end on a note of prejudice to Borden? 
Puzzling, he leaned over the railing, noting Borden hotly 
remonstrating to the judge, and noting, too, Mclver’s 
pleased grin as he looked at Steadman. 

Steadman turned, caught Silas’ eye, and framed the 
question, “How’s Jim?” 

“Fine—fine. Don’t worry about him.” Silas moved 
into the departing crowd. He had visited Steadman in 
the jail and told him that he was taking care of Jim. He 
had not been explicit, had not mentioned the final rift 
between Ellen and Charles, out of deference to Ellen’s 


wishes. “What does it matter, so long as he knows that 
Jim is all right?” Ellen had asked. 

Silas had understood that a deep hurt to her pride 
was involved. Still, after today, John would have to 
know. Ellen was coming to the courthouse this after¬ 
noon. He didn’t like that. She would be a curiosity to 
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the townspeople, who knew that she and Charles had 
broken up and that Jim was staying with her. 

He ate his meal with Ellen and Jim in silence, and 
while Ellen cleared away the dishes with the help of 
Maria, the Mexican girl who was to stay the afternoon 
with Jim, he and the boy sat on the porch. Presently he 
heard her giving sotto voce directions to Maria, and 
then she came out, dressed to accompany him to the 
trial. 

Silas got up, but Jim remained slumped in his chair, 
swinging a foot against one of the legs as he stared into 
the distance. 

“We’ll be back before long,” Ellen said. “Now I want 
you to be a good boy and do as Maria says. Will you 
promise?” 

“I’ll be a good boy,” said Jim without looking up. 

“What’s the matter with you?” she asked sharply. 

“Nothing,” he murmured lazily. “Can’t a fellow just 
stare?” 

“Of course he can,” said Silas. “Staring is a natural 
right of man.” 

Ellen smiled, knowing the way boys became absorbed 
m strange thoughts, and leaned over to give him a peck 
on the cheek. “Now you mind—don’t give Maria any 
trouble.” 

Jim grunted, and they started down the walk. Ellen 
was bursting to talk to her father about the morning 
session, and as they came to the street she asked, “Well?” 

“It’s going badly, and everybody knows it.” He 
paused. “I don’t think your being there will make it 
any easier on Steadman. Charles Borden is going to start 
snorting and pawing the air when he sees you, Ellen.” 

She said nothing immediately, but started walking 
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faster. Presently she said, with a lift of her chin, “Let 
him. It’s going to take more than that to frighten me out 
of this, now.” 

Silas looked at her quickly, then away. “Slow down a 
little,” he grumbled. “My running days are past, girl.” 

The three outlaws stood on the walk in the bright 
sunlight, watching the people file into the courthouse. 
They did not speak until the crowd had dwindled to an 
occasional late-comer. Then the Comanche Kid turned 
to Les Walsh. “Sure you can handle it alone?” 

“Like stealin’ candy from a kid,” said the thin man. 
“You sure Gonzales and Ballinger will be in his office?” 

“I’ve watched ’em every day. Why would they do it 
different today? They eat lunch there, and then the 
mozo comes from the restaurant for the dishes, and they 
go to the courtroom. The bailiff brings Steadman in.” 

“Maybe I’d better go along with Les,” growled Ernie 
Walsh. 

“And make people suspicious because two of us are 
gone? Do as I say!” 

At that moment a Mexican lad came out of the court¬ 
house bearing a tray piled with dishes. He sauntered 
easily up the street. 

“All right 

house. Inside, the Kid and Ernie Walsh stood a moment, 
blocking the corridor down which Les went quickly 
toward the sheriff’s office. They waited until he entered. 
As the door closed behind him they went on, uncon¬ 
cerned, toward the courtroom. 

Ernie muttered, “It’s insurance. With Gonzales and 
his deputy tied up in a cell, we’ll have it our own way. 
Still and all, I reckon they’ll convict Steadman.” 
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,” said the Kid. They went into the court- 



“What’s the difference?” the Kid replied. “This town 
needs a waking up anyhow.” They went into the room 
and ranged along the wall where they had stood through 
the trial’s progress—grim, silent, watchful as birds of 
prey. 

The judge entered and the people rose and the court 
was called into session. Les \Valsh eased through the 
door and took his place beside Ernie and the Kid, un¬ 
noticed. 

“Like I said—easy,” he whispered out of the corner 
of his mouth. 

Shut up,” the Kid replied. The people were sitting 
down. Charles Borden rose to sum up his case. 

Jim watched Aunt Ellen and Uncle Silas disappear 
from sight. Then he saw Maria drift past the door, give 
him a look, and go away. He knew that she was hover¬ 
ing near by and it irked him. She’d find out he had a 
mind of his own when he was ready to show her. 

He wouldn’t have run away on Aunt Ellen or Uncle 

Silas, because his dad always told him she was like his 

mother, and he ought to mind her. She hadn’t wanted 

him to play with the kids, and that had been hard to 

keep from doing, but he hadn’t once gone out into the 
yard alone. 

Still-his brow crinkled in a deep frown—it wasn’t his 
fault that Eddie Neal had come past the back-yard 
fence just when Aunt Ellen had gone in for a few 
minutes. And he wasn’t to blame for talking with Eddie, 
because she hadn’t told him to come with her. Every¬ 
thing considered, it was a good thing he had waited, 

^cause if he hadn’t, he mightn’t have found out about 
Had being in trouble. 
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He wondered why they hadn’t told him. They ought 
to have, for when a fellow’s dad was in trouble, he 
needed his friends to stick by him. Especially his own 
son, doggone it! Jim thought resentfully. You’d think 
his very own son had a right to be with him. 

Sometimes, grown-up folks made him pretty mad. 
They just went their way, high up above a fellow, and 

kept him out of their thoughts and their talk, making a 
dividing line he couldn’t cross. 

Jim’s young mouth set stubbornly, and he kicked 

vexedly at the chair. Presently he eased off the porch by 

the simple process of sliding over the banister, and 

skinned around the house as fast as he could run. 

Reaching the back yard, he called, “Maria! Marii-i-ia!” 

^Vhen he heard her exclamation and heard her running 

through the house toward the back, he wheeled and 

skitted around toward the front, never stopping until 

he d slammed the gate and bolted down the street out of 
sight. 

He heard her calling him. He stopped, grinning devil¬ 
ishly. He listened as her voice grew somewhat hysterical, 
then receded. With that he walked on, dancing a little 
as he walked, and grinning to himself. 

If they thought they were going to try his dad with¬ 
out his being there, they’d better think again. The Stead¬ 
mans were old hands at cutting false trails. They went 
’way back to the days of the Apaches, and the rustlers, 
and all kinds of people that a man had to watch out for, 
including Aunt Ellens and Mexican girls hired to spy 
on a free-moving gent. 

“In conclusion, gentlemen of the jury”—Charles 
Borden faced the jury box, his voice pitched dramadcally 
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low—“the prosecution has shown that John Steadman 
did wilfully and premeditatedly murder Bowie Tolcher. 
We have shown this bloody act to be the culmination 
of a series of events growing from John Steadman’s hate 
until, at last, he vented his rage on one who had merely 
sought to get justice for the weak, the poor, the landless, 
the disinherited of the earth—” 

iMcIver rose, objecting, and a murmur of mingled 
approbation and anger swelled up from the spectators. 
The farmers began to stomp their feet and the cattlemen 
jingled their spurs in disapproval. Judge Hardee rose and 
thumped his gavel, calling for order. 

When quiet had returned, Hardee said crisply to 
Borden, “The prosecution will confine itself to a sum¬ 
mary of material points.” 

But Borden had gauged his audience, had made his 
point. He showed a careful surprise, then shrugged. 
“Your Honor,” he said, “the prosecution rests.” 

Ellen, watching both Charles Borden and Steadman, 
saw the flushed anger on Steadman’s face at Borden’s 
oratory. Still, it had been very effective. A little more, 
and they would have cheered. Borden, now walking 
back to the prosecution’s table, let his gaze run over her, 
quickly, without sign of recognition. Did she imagine 
that she had read triumph in his eyes? 

The judge called Mclver, and the lawyer rose and 
moved toward the bench. “Your Honor,” he said, “the 
prosecution’s summation has made it necessary for me to 
call another witness.” 

Hardee hesitated. “This is very irregular, Mr. Mc¬ 
lver.” 

“I think the Court will understand the necessity.” 

“Very well, call the witness.” 
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Mclver turned. ‘‘I call Mr. Charles Borden.” 

A gasp of surprise from the spectators was cut olf by 
the judge s gavel. Borden shot to his feet, glowering at 
Mclver. Hardee said, “Mr. Borden, you are not under 
compulsion to take the stand—unless you want to.” 

His tone implied that Borden would refuse. After a 
moment Borden said shortly, contemptuously, “Cer¬ 
tainly, I will oblige counsel.” He stepped toward the 
chair, the silence now thick and still, was sworn, and 
assumed the witness stand. 

John Steadman turned in his chair and looked search- 
ingly through the room. His gaze met the Comanche 
Kid^s still, straight stare, and he saw that the Walsh 
brothers were apprehensive. He caught sight of Ellen, 
and her eyes held his a second, then fell away, and she 
looked down at her hands and seemed to bite her lip. 

People had moved forward in their seats. As Mclver 
sauntered toward Borden there was a craning of necks. 

It was tensely still. 

Mr. Borden,” Mclver began, pleasantly conversa¬ 
tional, “you knew the deceased, Bowie Tolcher, per¬ 
sonally?” 

Yes. If you mean that I was a friend of his, the answer 
is no.” 

Mclver smiled. “What made you think that I meant 
that, Mr. Borden?” 

Borden reddened, knowing that he had made a slip. 
Yet he said calmly enough, “Your tone implied it, 
counselor.” 

“H’m. Then will you tell the jury if you knew 
that Bowie Tolcher was interested in the sale of the land 
which had once been part of Steadman’s range?” 

“That was common knowledge,” Borden snapped. 
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“Please answer my question,” 

Borden glared angrily. “I knew it,” he said shortly. 
“And was the extent of your knowledge limited to 
what you just termed ‘common knowledge’ and no 
more?” 

Borden hesitated. “Explain that question,” he said 
coldly. 

“Very well. Did you perhaps know 7^7ore about 
Tolcher’s land deals than anyone else knew as ‘common 
knowledge’?” 

Certainly not!” Borden whipped angrily around in 

his chair. “Your Honor, this line of questioning is not 
material.” 

Hardee nodded. “The Court agrees. Mr. Mclver, 
confine your questions to matters bearing upon the case.” 

V/ith a slow nod, Alciver moved a pace over toward 
the bench. “Your Honor, this trial has taken place in an 
atmosphere highly prejudicial to my client. This is so 
obvious that to deny it would be utterly to lack candor. 
The prosecution has used this atmosphere to its ad¬ 
vantage. I therefore feel privileged to raise certain 
matters that are vitally important to my client, even 
though they seem to bear only indirectly upon the case.” 
Once again he turned to Borden. 

I remind you that it is what you call ‘common 
knowledge’ that there are three men in this room who 
have publicly boasted that they will take the law into 

their hands and kill John Steadman himself, unless the 
jury convicts him.” 

A murmur arose instantly, Hardee banged his gavel, 

and many turned to stare toward the rear where the 

outlaws stood scowling at the attention suddenly turned 
upon them. 
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Judge Hardee now said to Mclver, “That is not 
pertinent. Proceed with your questioning.” 

“Prejudice is always pertinent, your Honor.” He 
turned and walked closer to the witness stand. 

In the hush that now fell, Mclver said, “Mr. Borden, 
you admit knowing Bowie Tolcher. Do you also know 
his brother, Owen Tall Chief, otherwise known as the 
Comanche Kid.^” 

Slow color crept up Borden’s neck. “I’ve seen him,” 
he said shortly. “Everybody in this town has, for that 
matter.” 

“Exactly. Now, Mr. Borden, he arrived in town not 
more than an hour or so after his brother was killed, yet 
he has said that his reason for Qoming here was to avenge 
his brother’s death. Doesn’t that appear strange to you?” 

“No.” 

“Then you do not think he could have come here for 
an entirely different purpose, only to find his brother 
dead?” 

“No!” 

Mclver turned slowly to the bench, then swung 
around and bent his gaze upon the jury. Suddenly he 
wheeled, seeming to pounce on Borden. 

“Isn’t it true that the Comanche Kid came directly to 
your office upon his arrival, and that he instructed you 
to make certain that John Steadman got the death 
penalty?” 

“It is not!” Borden exclaimed angrily. 

“And isn’t it true that he came to this town because 
Bowie Tolcher had sent for him to kill John Steadman— 
at your request?" 

“Absolutely not! ” Borden shouted. 

“And isn’t it true,” Mclver pressed on, “that the 
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Comanche Kid threatened to expose you and your 
alliance with Bowie Tolcher, and even to kill you, too, 
unless you saw John Steadman hanged? Answer me, Mr. 
Borden!” 

Borden, scarlet-faced, was staring straight at Mclver 
in a silence in which judge, jury, and spectators sat 
breathless. For perhaps three seconds he remained thus, 
and then he cast one swift, condemning glance at Ellen, 
and again met Mclver’s gaze. 

“This show of yours will not work, Mr. Mclver,” he 
said calmly, rising. “And I refuse to submit to more of 
your harrying innuendo.” 

Mclver then turned, made a signal to the judge, and 
walked back to his table as Borden stepped down. The 
prosecutor approached the bench. 

“Your Honor, I demand that all this be stricken from 
the record.” And as Hardee nodded, “I also call atten¬ 
tion to the defense’s attempt to discredit the prosecu¬ 
tion. May I resume once more?” 

“You may,” said Hardee vexedly. “And you are both 
warned that unless you confine yourselves to pertinent 
matters I will declare a mistrial.” 

Borden turned to the jury, his whole manner changed. 
He was aware of the doubt in the faces of the spectators, 
and he saw it duplicated in the countenances of every 
jury member. He had been discredited, and the still, 
straight look which he intercepted from the Comanche 
Kid told him that he was now fighting for his very life. 
A deep and cold desperation hit him, but he let none of 
it show as he addressed the jury. 

Gentlemen of the jury,” his voice was sharp, yet 
deliberate, “the lies you have just heard were intended 
to confuse you and cover up an obvious fact! What is 
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that fact? Simply this: John Steadman planned to kill 
Bowie Tolcher from the moment that he heard that 
Tolcher had slurred his family. Now, what was that 
remark? A mere phrase casting doubt upon the paternity 
of the child whom John Steadman claims as his son!” 

A gasp went up from the courtroom, and was fol¬ 
lowed by a shocked silence. Ellen saw John Steadman 
half rise from his seat, to be restrained by Mclver. Some¬ 
thing vicious and unclean was in the room, and everyone 
felt it. A muffled voice cried, “Shame!” 

But Borden pushed on, his face growing angry, his 
tone harsher. “John Steadman has nursed dark things 
all his life—things that make a man savage, bestial. Things 
that he locked inside himself to fester because of his 
false pride, because they were wounds given him by 
those he loved! Yes, more than that, things that would 
make him kill, when another man touched them, or 
spoke of them, even though they were true—” 

“Judge Hardee! Stop him—make him be still!” 

Out of the uproar, the craning, the turning and the 
comment that followed, Ellen was surprised to find 
herself on her feet, amazed that it was she who had 
spoken, at whom everyone was gaping. She saw Charles 
wheel and saw his face change as he read his fate. She 
saw Steadman looking at her, hard and keen, and then 
it was still and Judge Hardee was leaning forward over 
the bar, his eyes kindly, and he was asking in a gentle 
voice, “What did you want to say, Ellen?” 

“Judge, everything that Mr. Mclver said was true!” 
Ellen could not control her voice. She only cared that 
Steadman be cleared, and that he might go back to Jim. 
“Bowie did send for his brother to come and kill John 
Steadman, and—and my husband, Charles Borden, asked 
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him to do it. It’s true that the Comanche Kid threatened 
to tell people about—Mr. Borden—if he didn’t get a 
hanging verdict from the jury, too! I know. I—I heard 
them talking in his office—Charles’s office.” She paused, 
embarrassment, shame, burning in her face; yet know¬ 
ing, too, that this was her only way of atonement. 

“I know that this is not evidence—Mr. Mclver said 
that—and maybe what a wife says about \\tT—husband— 
will not stand up in court. But I heard every word they 
said, and if you want to know the truth, the wrong man 
is being tried here!” 

All at once she was through, and she sat down 
abruptly, trembling. There was a moment of silence, 
then Judge Hardee said quietly, “Ellen, it seems to me 
that you understand the purpose of the law very well.” 
He turned to Borden. “Do you have anything to say?” 

Borden knew that he was ruined, that it was all over. 
He saw the Comanche Kid stir from the wall, and he 
didn’t care. Curdled inside, defiant and uncaring, he had 
one more blow left for the man he hated. With a snarl 
he turned on Steadman. 

“I have this to say. Steadman killed Bowie because 
Bowie told the truth about the whole rotten Steadman 


clan! About his wife and his son, who is really the son 
of his outlaw brother. Let him hold up his head in court 
and deny that! Let him say it before the boy himself”— 
he turned suddenly and pointed toward the aisle—“that 
boy right there!” 

Jim came down the aisle through a sea of faces turning 


to stare at him. They made him feel funny. He grinned 
sheepishly, tripped a little, caught himself and blushed. 
He couldn’t see his dad, and all at once he wanted to 


turn and run out, but he only walked on a little faster. 
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trying to act unconcerned in all this attention. Darn 
’em, they were so still! 

Then he saw Dad get up and motion to him and call 
to him in his strong, quiet voice. He hurried on and Mr. 
Mclver opened the gate and he went up to Dad and said 
in a half-embarrassed whisper that everyone heard, “I 
didn t mean to run away, but I heard you were in 
trouble, so I came. You fix it with Aunt Ellen, huh?” 

Steadman patted him on the shoulder and said, “Every¬ 
thing’s all right—now that you’re here.” 

The silence was shattered by a loud trumpeting as 
Judge Hardee blew into his handkerchief. He blew a 
lesser blast and thumped his gavel. Turning to the jury, 
he said firmly, “Jury dismissed. I declare a mistrial.” 

a minute^ JudgeP^ 

The voice rang out as clear as a pistol shot. Then they 
were all watching the man who came down the aisle 
from the back, a man with a thin, lined face, with a heavy 
sandy beard that made him look old. He dragged one leg 
a little. He was dressed in shabby, trail-worn clothing, 
and a six-shooter with a well-worn walnut grip was 
tied to his thigh with a rawhide thong. He came directly 
to the railing and held the judge’s attention with gray 
eyes that were cynical and hard and proud. 

“Before you wrap this up,” he drawled, “there’s a 
point I’d like to clear up. That dog, Borden, made out 
that Jim ain’t John Steadman’s son. That’s a plain, un¬ 
varnished lie. Judge.” 

In the rising murmur of surprise, Judge Hardee sat and 
let the commotion have its moment, then subside. He 
said then, “This has been the most irregular trial over 
which I have ever presided. Still, I won’t argue the 
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pertinence of your statement. May I ask who you are, 
that you would know about this?” 

“You can—and so can every loose-tongued carrion 
crow in this town!” The man turned, snarling at the 
spectators, the gray eyes death-cold. “Now, all of you 
hear me! A man ought to know his own son. I ran away 
with this boy’s mother—that’s water over the dam. But 
he couldn’t be my son, because I never knew his mother 
—that way—until after he was born!” 

He paused, his eyes daring them, challenging them. 
“He’s John Steadman’s son, and I ought to know. I’m 
Clay Steadman.” 

Some of the spectators were getting to their feet, and 
Steadman was standing, looking at Clay, his face drawn 
and tense. Borden had disappeared. Silas grabbed Ellen’s 
hand and squeezed it, saying something that she didn’t 
hear, because she was so glad—so glad for John Stead¬ 
man. The bailiff was clearing the room, and some of the 
people were leaving, talking excitedly about the swift 
turn of events. The thing that quieted them all was the 
way the three hard men pushed off the wall and 
shouldered through the crowd until they stood in the 
aisle. They were looking at the Steadman brothers, and 
they drew stillness over the room like a blanket. 

“Steadman, listen to me!” The Comanche Kid’s voice 
was clear and harsh as the rasp of steel. As John Stead¬ 
man faced him, he looked at him a long moment, then 
bent the same cold, impersonal gaze on Clay. 

“When you two come out of here, come with your 

guns,” he said softly. “You’re goin’ to settle with me for 

Bowie—and a couple of other things that go back a ways 
farther.” 

Clay was smiling a little—a lopsided smile as thin as the 
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edge of a fine knife. He glanced at John Steadman, and 
the latter stepped up to the railing. “Just go on out of 
town. Kid,” he said. “It’s all over. We want no fight,” 
“Then that’s too damn bad,” said the Kid. “Because 


you re going to get one. So will anybody else who horns 
in.” 


Ellen was watching Steadman’s face. She saw his 
temper hang on balance, then shift, as the wildness stirred 
and came to the surface. She saw him draw a long breath 
and the muscles along his jaw grow rigid. But it was 
Clay who answered. 

Clay lurched forward, grinning his feral smile. He 
stopped beside his brother. “Kid,” he said with sardonic 


amusement, “you’ve got a deal. It wouldn’t be right for 
this town’s two outstandin’ citizens not to do a little 


business after all these years. We’ll make it a kind of 
Old Home Week.” 


The half-breed stared at him for fully three seconds. 
Then he wheeled and marched to the door and out, the 
Walsh brothers tramping after him. 

In the rush of people to the street, Ellen said quietly 
to Silas, “Try to stop it—I’m going. I’ll wait for you and 
Jim—” and she was gone. She had had about as much as 
she could stand without seeing John Steadman killed by 
these three outlaws. 
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SEVENTEEN 



THEY WERE STANDING IN THE ABANDONED COURTROOM, 

Steadman, Clay, Jim, and Silas. Jim, his eyes shining, 
walked over to Clay, grabbed his arm, and held it tight. 
“Are you really my Uncle Clay, sure enough?” 

“Sure enough, fellow.” Clay was looking down at him 
in an odd way, and his voice was almost tender. 

“Gee,” said Jim. “Gee!” He turned to Steadman. 
“We’ll never let him go again, will we. Dad?” 

Steadman looked straight at Clay as he said it. “No. 
No, we never will.” 

Clay tore his gaze away first. He said gruffly to Jim, 
^Leggo, feller. I’ll see you later. Got some business to 
attend to.” 

Silas said, “John, if I were you—” 

But Steadman shook his head and Silas paused. Stead¬ 
man said to Jim, “Son, I want you to go home with 
Uncle Silas. We’ll be along later.” 

“You don’t want me to see the fight, do you?” 

“No, I don’t. Will you do as I say?” 

Jim nodded. “But you don’t have to fight ’em, do you, 

Dad?” 

Steadman looked up and met Clay’s bleak gaze, and 
then he looked at Silas and caught Silas’ imperceptible 
nod, and knew that no matter what happened, Jim would 
be in good hands. 

“When a man buys something,” he said to the boy, 
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‘‘and pays all he’s got for it, no price he has to pay to 
keep it is too big. I want you to remember that, Jim.” 

Silas said, “I’ll see that he does. Come on, Jim.” As he 
turned away, he added dryly, “And if I don’t, you can 
be sure that Ellen will.” 

It was still in the courtroom when Jim and Silas had 
gone. Dead still. They stood there with a million words 
between them to be spoken, and no way of saying them. 
Steadman was thinking that Clay, the outlaw whom he 
had almost shot in the hills one night, had given Jim back 
to him, along with a better memory of Leila. It had cost 
something. Maybe that was why Clay was smiling that 
dark, half-cynical smile now. 

But Clay said, “You got no gun. You figger to throw 
rocks at the Kid—and maybe the Walsh boys, too?” 

“Well, ril have to find one.” 

Clay shook his head and fished a gun from his waist¬ 
band, back under his vest. “That’s my insurance policy. 
You can use it. I don’t reckon anybody in this crowd’ll 
fire over six.” 

Steadman shoved the gun into his waistband. He stood 
a moment, sober, trying to think what to say. “Well, 
let’s move,” Clay muttered, and pushed through the rail¬ 
ing. They went out of the room. Clay’s boot dragging 
over the hard floor. 

At the front door they halted. Steadman edged around 
the jamb and looked up the street. The three outlaws 
were waiting, clustered near the hitch rack before the 
hotel. The Kid was buckling on his gun belt. No one 
else was visible through the entire length of the street. 

It might have been a deserted town—nothing but the 
bright sunlight and the hot wind dragging vagrantly 
over the ankle-deep dust, a small whirlwind racing a 
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few yards and dying, silence. Under the cottonwoods 
stood a couple of horses, hipshot and bored, their heads 
hanging against the heat. This—and the outlaws waiting. 
Yet Steadman knew that hundreds of eyes were fixed on 
the street. 

He wanted more time. A little longer to speak of the 
old things, to erase what he could of the hate and the 
misunderstanding. He wanted to say something that 
would show the forgiveness in his heart, the deep, deep 
gratitude. 

“Clay,” he began slowly, “there’s something I wanted 
to tell you—” 

“Later,” Clay said gruffly. “This is business now. Let’s 
move.” 

So it was. The summing up, the end that had finally 
to be written in the violence he had tried so hard to 
avoid. In a way, he was glad it was like this. No choice, 
no other way out, freedom to settle scores. 

“I’ve got to see Borden first,” Steadman said, his voice 
changing. “I’m going across the street.” 

Clay looked out, made a swift calculation. “I’ll cover 
you. Then, when you’re ready to start the baile, signal 
me, and we’ll move. Sabe?'*'* 

“Sure.” 

Clay said, matter-of-factly, “Just one thing—don’t 
worry about the Kid. I’ll handle him. The Walsh boys 
like to throw a lot of lead, two or three shots before 
they’re on dead center. Don’t let that rattle you. Shoot 
slow and straight. One slug can do it. You got that?” 

I ve got it.” The next moment, Steadman was down 
the steps and going at a crouching run across the street. 
One shot burst up and dust geysered at his boot heels. 
He heard the Kid call angrily from upstreet, “Come on, 
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come on! No fancy stuff! Just walk out and face it— 
if you’re not yellow.” 

As he reached the steps to Borden’s office. Clay’s 
jeering reply reached him, “Don’t fret yourself, Kid. 
We’ll be along.” 

When he opened Borden’s door, Steadman saw the 
man quickly close his desk drawer. Then he walked 
toward Borden. The man waited, tense and still, watch- 
ing Steadman s every move with a deadly narrowness. 
The old urbanity was gone. Stripped of the necessity 
for wearing the mask of cool objectivity, Borden’s face 
now was almost dissolute in its cold wrath. 

For a span of seconds neither spoke. Then Steadman 
said, “Just one word—get out of this town. If I find you 

here tomorrow, I’ll forget that you’re Ellen’s husband. 
Understand me, Borden?” 

Borden ran his tongue over his lips. He hitched for¬ 
ward a little, his eyes glittering angrily. “I intend to go,” 
he said thickly. “But not because of your threat. You’ve 
whipped me, right down the line. But I wouldn’t draw a 
gun with you, none the less. It’s not in my line.” 

You won’t have to if you catch the train first thing 
tomorrow.” 

Their gazes held a moment longer, and the hate sud¬ 
denly rose into Borden’s, wild and full and strong. “I’d 
stay if Ellen hadn’t turned against me,” he said harshly. 

I d stay and see you six feet under! But you even ruined 
that for me, damn you!” 

Steadman wondered briefly at that, then said shortly, 
“You ruined yourself,” and turned to walk toward the 
door. He had taken three paces when out of the corner 
of his vision he caught Borden’s swift movement. Fie 
spun, jerked his gun, and fired. 
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The two guns roared as one. The bullet from Stead¬ 
man’s struck Borden in the chest, and Steadman felt 
Borden’s slug breathe past his face and heard it chunk 
into the wall behind him. He saw shocked surprise come 
into the man’s eyes, saw it fade. Then Borden’s chin 
fell on his chest, his gun tumbled to the desk, and he 
slumped forward and was still, one arm dangling at his 
side. 

Steadman put his gun back in his waist and went out, 
closing the door carefully. 

At the bottom of the stairs, Steadman shot a quick 
look up the way. The outlaws stood in a small knot 
before the Arizona House. He glanced across at Clay 
and nodded his head. 

With a hard kind of impatience. Clay shouted, “Come 
on, come on—let’s start the show.” He lurched over the 
walk toward him. 

Steadman came into the street, and when he and Clay 
were ten paces apart they faced up the street and paused. 
At that moment the outlaws saw them, and they fanned 
out over the dust, spacing themselves across the wide 
main street until a good eight yards was between each. 

In the middle stood the Comanche Kid, his face dark 
and expressionless under the flat-brimmed hat. His fancy 
conchaed vest looked gaudy beside the plain, worn 
clothing of the Walsh boys. Les Walsh was on his left, 
and the thick-muscled Ernie flanked him on the right. 
They were all lean, sun-baked desert renegades, special¬ 
ists at killing, and now it was plain that they intended 
to do a professional job. 

Les Walsh, who faced Steadman most directly, had 
two six-guns stuck into the band of his trousers. His 
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brother carried only one, bolstered and strapped low on 
his thigh. The Comanche Kid wore pearl-handled guns 
in fancy tooled holsters at each hip. 

Now Ernie Walsh called a vile name at Steadman, and 
the Comanche Kid shouted angrily, “Move up, move up! 
You damned Steadmans yellow?” 

“Let’s go,” said Clay shortly, 
over the dust. 

They began their walk with seventy or eighty yards 
separating them. Both groups moved slowly, warily, 
watchful of the other to make its first move. Not a shot 
had been fired since that loosed at Steadman as he raced 
to Borden’s office. 

Steadman was vaguely conscious of faces peering from 
behind doors and windows. Not a sound was in the street 
except the soft tread of their boots. A horse stomped, 
pestered by flies. He could hear the soft sigh of the 
breeze in the cottonwoods. 

Sixty yards separated them, fifty, then forty. At about 
sixty feet Clay said softly, “Here. Let them move in.” 
They halted. 

At once the outlaws hesitated, then came on, slower, 
after a quick word from the Kid. Ernie W^alsh dropped 
his hand to the butt of his gun and Clay said, “Any time 
you’re ready, Kid.” 

The Comanche Kid snarled short, angry words of 
defiance, his eyes never leaving John Steadman until he 
realized that Clay had called him, personally, to account- 
Les Walsh joined sardonically in the chorus of abuse. 
Clay stood very still, smiling contemptuously, his cold 
eyes mocking, taunting. Then John Steadman threw up 
his left hand in an angry gesture. “Just hold that stuff! 
We don’t want any of it. If you came to fight, fightP^ 
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dragging his bad leg 



Les and Ernie Walsh jerked their guns and fired at 
once. The crash of the explosion rocked through the 
street and Steadman felt a bullet tear at his vest and 
another whine past his head. His own gun was up and 
he had Les in the sights. He pulled the trigger and felt 
it kick back against his wrist. He saw Les lurch back¬ 
ward with the shot, fall to one knee, then straighten and 
show his snarling face as he supported himself with one 
hand and aimed again. 

Fast as this opening had been, the Comanche Kid had 
been faster. His wrists flicked and both guns spit into a 
roaring salvo, but a split second earlier a crash came on 
Steadman’s left and then three spaced, steady shots where 
Clay was firing, 

Steadman shot the second time at Les Walsh, saw the 
man’s gun arm jerk, and heard his yell as the bullet broke 
his arm and the gun spun away. Instantly Steadman 
wheeled, seeing the Comanche Kid sinking down into 
the dust, his face contorted, his gun still spitting. Stead¬ 
man turned his fire on Ernie Walsh at the moment the 
big man fired again at Clay. He heard the bullet slap 
into Clay, heard his grunting cough, then Steadman’s 
gun went off and Ernie Walsh staggered under the 
impact. 

Walsh, tough and thick-muscled, had been hit twice, 
but he lurched over to the boardwalk and leaned one 
hand against an awning support post and swiveled his 
gun at Steadman. Steadman was dimly aware that the 
Kid now lay still in the dust, and he fired quickly at 
Walsh. The bullet caught the outlaw high in the chest 
and he rocked back, his face loosening and lengthening, 
then slid to the ground, trying to hold to the post. He 
plopped on his hams, holding a forearm over his belly 
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and cursing weakly and trying to lift his gun with the 
other hand. Suddenly he fell over on his side in the dust. 

Steadman realized with shocking suddenness that Clay 
wasn t firing. It was over—twenty violent seconds out of 
time had run their course. 

Turning, he saw Clay, grinning weakly, shove his 
gun into the holster, then start for the boardwalk, 
staggering. Steadman went over to Les Walsh, who was 
still alive, picked up the man’s gun, and as he turned, saw 
Clay fall to his knees, then pitch forward and lie still. 

He was bending over his brother, a coldness around 
his heart, unaware of the shouting, the excited gabble of 
talk, the crowding of people pouring into the street. He 
was seeing the three dark stains on Clay’s faded, thread¬ 
bare shirt, and looking at the blood which was slowly 
turning the dust into a thick, purplish mud. He was 
thinking, He drew Ernie’s fire and the Kid’s, too. He 
took their lead so that I wouldn’t. 

Doc Weir pushed Steadman aside, and as he rose, his 
throat was tight. Doc was bending over Clay and push¬ 
ing back his lids. “Take him over to my place, quick,” 

he said to the bystanders. “That Walsh fellow can wait 
a little longer.” 

Steadman had a strange thought then: time could be 
compressed, or stretched out. All the years of a man’s 
life—his loves, his hates, his good deeds and the evil ones 
—could be totted up and written off in just a few seconds. 

It was clear, and strange that he had never thought of it 
before. Clay had done that for him. In his own wild 
way, he had done what no logic or reason could have 
done for Steadman. 

People were coming to him and taking him by the 
hand and saying good things. They had been wrong 
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about this or that; they were sorry for what had hap¬ 
pened at the trial, glad that the gossip had been stilled. 
They were trying to make him understand what he’d 
believed all along—that at heart they were good people. 

Ellen was beside him. He looked down at her. “I’m 
glad you’re safe,” she was saying. He wanted to tell her 
that she wouldn’t be so happy when she knew that he 
had shot Borden, but oddly he said, “He came back. 
Clay came back.” 

Her face changed a little. She understood what he 
meant. He had Clay again as he had had him in the past— 
with loyalty and love. Clay had given him that, too, dur¬ 
ing this last hour. He had given it, in a truth or a lie, 
before all the people who had formed their opinions of 
Jim Steadman on the basis of gossip. Clay had given back 
to him most of what he had taken away. 

“Yes,” she said slowly, “you have them all now. All 
of them.” She watched him turn from her and walk 
toward Doc Weir’s office. 


EIGHTEEN 



DOC WEIR CAME OUT TO THE PATIO WHERE STEADMAN 

Stood. 

He’s conscious,” the doctor said as Steadman turned. 
“Better go in.” 

Steadman passed the living room where Silas Taney 
and Allenby and Curry and others of his friends had 
waited with him. He went down the corridor and into 
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the room where Clay lay on the bed. Sitting in the chair 
near the head, he reached out and touched Clay’s hand. 

In the pale lamplight Clay’s face was whitish purple, 
his eyes deep-sunk in dark pools. The light glinted a little 
on his fair beard. Then, slowly, he opened his eyes and 
looked at Steadman, and afterward he turned his face to 
the window where the cool midnight breeze came in, 
bringing the smell of the desert and the far places with 
it and stirring the curtains with its soft breath, 

A long while he looked that way, as though watching 
for something, something waiting in the darkness that 
only he could see. Then he turned his face to Steadman. 

“Did they take off my boots?” he whispered. “I can’t 
feel a thing.” 

“They’re off. Be quiet. Clay, you need your strength,” 

The ghost of that cynical, mocking smile showed. 
“Don’t kid me.” 

Clay’s gaze drifted to the ceiling, and for a long time 
he seemed to think of something. When he spoke, it 
was faint and halting. “Just wanted you to understand 
—Leila loved me. Never you. Important, when you add 
it all up.” 

He labored for breath, then quieted. “Nobody like 
you ever ought’ve fallen for her. Fellow like me, that’s 
different. Same breed of cats.” 

Steadman’s mouth hardened. “Don’t talk about it now. 
Not now—” 

“Gotta. You think I stole her from you, then left her. 
Hell! I hadn’t seen her for two years before I came back 
here.” 

Steadman quickened, looked at him harder. Was Clay 
out of his mind? But Clay’s eyes seemed to grow bright 
with some cynical laughter behind them. “She left me 
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for another man, and another after him.” A pause. “If 
I hadn’t taken her from you, someone else would. It was 
—in the cards—” 

“Clay,” said Steadman thickly, “don’t talk like that.” 

“Gotta say my say. You were all wrong about her. 
Always would’ve been someone else. She couldn’t help 
it. Can’t blame a maverick for bein’ what it is, can you?” 

A strange thing was happening to Steadman as he 
heard Clay say these things. Fie was lightening inside in 
an odd, glad way. A burden long carried was being 
lifted from him: that of always seeing Leila as the 
wronged one, the stolen, betrayed love. Why, if this was 
so, she was not the poor victim of circumstances, but one 
who had made, chosen, those circumstances of her own 
free will. It changed everything he had thought and felt. 
It made his heart heavy and light at the same time, and 
he was looking straight into Clay’s eyes, seeing death 
coming there, and knowing that this was the truth. 

“Why, then,” he began, “I’ve been—” 

“You’ve been in love with a ghost from the start,” 
said Clay very softly. The lost angel smiled on his lips, 
and he said with the old mockery, “You ought’ve given 
me a medal for takin’ her off your hands. Not that it 
made any difference to me. I always loved her, always 
will. Even after tomorrow—” His bluing lips took their 
sardonic twist, saying silently that all men were fools, 
and you might as well laugh about it. 

Clay,” Steadman said earnestly, “what you said in 
court today—about Jim—” 

The God’s truth. She made that up about going to 
have a baby—so’s W^ill would come after me and make 
me marry her. Jim’s your boy-and hers.” And he added 
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dryly, “Though the way that kid looks at you. I’d think 
it wouldn’t matter.” 

“It never did. I guess I thought more of him—because 
of you—” 

“John,” said Clay with faint sarcasm, “you always 
were a serious damn fool—” and closed his eyes, as if 
he’d done a hard job and wanted to rest. 

Steadman sat looking at him, feeling both the gladness 
and the leaden grief that went way back into the past: 
to the Trinity River in Texas and over all the years since, 
when he’d wondered about this brother of his, off on the 
outlaw trail, and he’d hated him and loved him, too, with 
a mixed-up anguish that only now was going away. 

“Clay—Clay—” he said softly. 

Slowly Clay opened his eyes. He looked at Steadman, 
his eyes saying something tender and soft that the lost, 
dissolute angel would have scoffed at. Then they 
changed and he turned his head on the pillow and stared 
into the darkness again. 

For a long while he looked out, seeming to reach for 
the wild, free smells that the night was bringing, strain¬ 
ing toward what lay beyond the thick adobe walls. 

Then he closed his eyes. So faintly that Steadman 
could scarcely hear, he whispered, “Go away. I want— 


to sleep—” 

Steadman rose and went out, softly closing the door. 
Doc Weir looked up inquiringly from the doorway, 
where he stood talking with the others. 


“Sleeping,” said Steadman. 

The doctor raised an eyebrow, came down the hall, 
and went into Clay’s room. A moment later he came out, 


his face sober. 


“The long one,” he said. “He’s gone, John.” 
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But Steadman shook his head. “No, Doc. He’s back 
to stay.” 

The others shook Steadman’s hand and went their 
way. After a while Steadman walked through the sleep¬ 
ing town with Silas. He kept thinking of the way it had 
come to Clay. 

“He just closed his eyes and died,” he said to Silas. 
“Like he wanted to be alone.” 

“Why, so he did,” said Silas. “Clay was of the lone 
breed. They get funny ideas. They run alone, and when 
they get hurt they crawl off and die licking their 
wounds. It’s kind of sad, I guess, something we don’t 
understand.” 

Steadman knew differently. Clay hadn’t died alone. 
He’d merely gone off to meet the other wild one who 
was out in the night somewhere waiting for him, beckon¬ 
ing him with her flashing smile and her laughing eyes 
and the spirit that had always been as free as the wind. 

He remembered how even as a boy. Clay had always 
gone apart; how he had left and returned without a hint 
of where he had been or why he had gone; one who had 
looked into vast distances with an impatience that pulled 
him almost physically to be off. Now, better than ever 
before, Steadman understood. Like Leila, Clay had heard 
laughter where there was none, had listened to music 
when no songs were sung. The music and the laughter 
were wild and sirenlike, and maybe a little obscene. But 
there were tears behind them. 

Give them peace, he thought fervently. Wherever 
they are, let them be together. 

Just before they reached the house, he came up with 
a start. “Silas, I don’t know how to face Ellen. I’ve got 
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no right to go in her home. Even if Borden pushed me, 
I killed him. Her husband—” 

‘‘Then it’s time you knew,” said Silas. “Ellen left 
Charles Borden the day the Kid and the Walsh boys 

came to town. For good. Why do you think she blew 
off at the trial like she did?” 

After a moment, they walked on, coming presently 
to Silas’ house. Ellen was waiting on the porch. Her 
father told her that Clay had died, and she said some¬ 
thing that Steadman scarcely heard. “There’s some coffee 
in the kitchen—still warm,” she said. Silas went on down 
the hallway while Steadman went to the room where Jim 
lay sleeping. 

His heart grew big in his throat as he looked at the 
Jirn’s yellow hair was tousled, and his chubby hands 
outflung, and his breathing soft and long and deep. Stead¬ 
man reached down and touched him, and the boy moved 
a little and then lay still. 

He’d be sorry that his Uncle Clay wouldn’t be with 
them—he’d seemed so happy at the prospect of their 
being together. But now he’d have Clay in a way that 
before had never been possible. Steadman could tell him 
now, and the telling would make the boy proud and 
strong. It would give him something to live up to when 
he was old enough to understand that the evil a man does 
dies with him, and the good things he does go on long 
after he’s gone. It would be a part of the solid rock on 
which Jim Steadman’s feet would be planted now. 

Tomorrow, Steadman thought, comforted, after Clay 
is resting with her. I’ll have a new sign made; Double 
S, Steadman Bros. & Son^ Props. 

He went back to the porch. 

Silas had gone to bed. Ellen rose from the shadows to 
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meet him, and he was having trouble sorting out his 
thoughts, his emotions. He said, “I don’t know how to 
start, Ellen. I killed your husband. I didn’t intend to do 
that. I had to.” He paused. Then, stubbornly, “I went 
there to tell him to get out of town, or I 'woi/ld kill him. 
No use denying that.” 

Fie waited for her judgment. After a long time, she 
said, “I am sorry that he is dead. He didn’t deserve that.” 
A pause. “But I would lie if I said that I loved him, or 
that his death is anything but a release for me. I—I left 
him because I did not love him, because he—because he 
was not what I thought he was.” 

There was no happy ending to this, he knew. Not 
now, at any rate. He said, “Why did you marry him?” 

She turned to look at him, almost angrily. “Why? 
Are you so blind still? Because I loved you, John Stead¬ 
man. From the time I first saw you, I think. And because 
loving you was hopeless, because Leila held you and 
made you hate everyone who did not worship at her 
shrine!” She stopped, then her voice fell low and bitter. 
“We have both been fools, and now it’s too late.” 

He wrestled with that thought and would not accept 
it. He said at last, “Ellen, Clay told me a lot of things 
before he died—about Leila, Jim, even myself. Well, I 
found out something from it. I didn’t really love Leila. 
I loved what I thought I saw in her, but all the time it 
was not there, but in another woman.” 

She lifted her head. “Who?” 

“You,” he said firmly. 

He heard her long sigh. “Don’t say things you don’t 
mean. I’ve had enough of hoping and losing hope. I’m 
wrung dry—there’s nothing inside me.” 

“You don’t understand. I’m free. I’ve been in love with 
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someone who never existed. Clay showed me that to¬ 
night.” Again he hesitated. “Maybe it’s not too late for 
you and me, Ellen—” 

She stood a long, long time before she said, “I don’t 
know. I want to think that it isn’t, but I’ve got to wait 
and see. You can’t go through the things that have hap¬ 
pened to us and then reach some easy solution just be¬ 
cause you want it.” Slowly she shook her head. And 
then, with a kind of dry sob, “Oh, John! Why did it 
have to happen like this?” 

“Maybe,” he said slowly, “it’s because the good things 
have to come the hard way. Ellen, do you still love me?” 

“I—I think I do. I must, for nothing has happened to 
change that. Maybe tomorrow, or next week, or next 
month, or in a year from now it will be easier to say. 
Maybe it will be clear then—what I ought to do and 
what I ought to say.” 

“Then I’ll wait,” he said. “You threw yourself away 
on Borden, and it was my fault. Someday people will 
understand that. They won’t want to keep us apart 
because of what happened. No more than we will want 
to keep apart, because we should be together.” He 
waited a moment, then stepped toward her and put his 
hands on her arms and kissed her on the cheek. 

“That’s an earnest of the bargain,” he said soberly. 
“You’re my woman and always will be. There’s no 
hurry, because it’s as sure as sunrise tomorrow that you 
and I are going to live out our days together. Good 
night, Ellen.” 

She watched him go down the walk and into the dark¬ 
ness. His last words were a promise that lifted her heart. 
Their lives had been twisted apart and all but shut off 
from one another, but now there was hope. He believed 
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that now, and she, who had always found hope where it 
never really existed, would have it again. 

He had said he loved her. That was the important 
thing. The rest would come. 

Her heart sang a little as she turned inside to go see 
that Jim was covered. It always got cool toward morn¬ 
ing, and she didn’t want him to catch a cold. 
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